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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—<»———— 


HE Volksraad of the Transvaal on October 25th ratified the 
Convention by an unanimous vote. The majority-inserted 
jn the motion for ratification a clause declaring that they relied 
upon the British Government to modify the terms, if they 
were found to be unworkable, and this is interpreted in some 
quarters as a covert threat that they shall not be worked. We 
‘have never upheld the Boers, but we do not thus read the 
declaration, the explanation of which we take to be this. 
The principal Boers, like the President of the Orange Free 
State, think the Convention reasonable, and intend to carry it 
out, but had a difficulty in persuading the younger men, in- 
flated with the idea .of»victory in the field. The leaders know 
that time will bring prudence, and suggested, therefore, that 
any clause found impossible might be the basis of future nego- 
tiation. Having obtained their vote, they at once gave an 
earnest of sincerity by imposing heavy, indirect taxes, frontier 
duties, in fact, to pay the interest on the bonds. The Natal 
settlers, who have been supplying European goods at heavy 
profit, and who are greatly annoyed at the departure of the 
troops, do not like this at all ; but the Boers do not care, as they 
¢an do without almost anything but tea and powder. Such 
taxation is the old device of weak Governments, and is, under 
the circumstances, a proof of good, not of bad faith. 


Mr. Gladstone, in replying to an address read to him at 
Knowsley on Thursday by the Committee of the Liverpool 
Liberal Association, made a very important statement as to the 
action of the Government in Ireland, and the immediate effect 
of that,action on the prospects of the new Land-law, of which 
we have said enough in another column. Here, we may add 
that Mr. Gladstone, in referring with satisfaction to the con- 
clusion of the Transvaal Treaty, remarked that whether or not 
it might be found possible to improve it after it had been tried, 
he was quite unable to say, having as yet no light on the sub- 
ject; and this has been absurdly interpreted as meaning that 
Mr. Gladstone is already holding out to the Boers the hope of 
essentially modifying the terms of peace. One might as well 
declare that when a mechanical inventor states that till his 
model has been tried, he cannot say whether or not it admits of 
practical improvements, he has virtually admitted the imper- 
fection of his design. He has admitted, of course, nothing at 
all, except that experience does occasionally enable us to im- 
prove upon our first experiments,—which is of the nature of an 
absolute truism, not of a significant hint. 


Mr. Gladstone's visit to Knowsley, and Lord Derby’s presence 
during his address to the Liberal deputation, is supposed by 
the Conservative Press to indicate the probable admission of 
Lord Derby to the Cabinet in a very short period. Had this 
been immediately impending, we hardly think Lord Derby 
would have so carefully wrapped a very wet blanket round 





the Irish Land policy of the Government as he did when 
he published the article which appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century for October. A statesman does not usually 
wish to diminish the hopefulness of the public concerning the 
policy of a Cabinet for which he himself is to be partly re- 
sponsible, and we are inclined to think that Lord Derby wishes 
to preserve for the present the independence of his attitude, 
while affording the Government all the independent support in 
his power. 


The Berwick election, which took place on Wednesday, 
ended in a vast majority for the Liberal candidate, 
Mr. Jerningham—indeed, a majority almost perplexing in 
its magnitude, when one looks at the history of Berwick 
elections for some time past. In Berwick, the largest 
majority on either side has never been much over a hundred, 
and usually much less, while Berwick was just the place 
where one could never predict how the election would go. As 
our readers know, the Liberals lost a seat there last year, and 
it was very generally expected that we should lose the second 
seat when Sir D. Marjoribanks was raised to the Peerage. Mr. 
Jerningham, however, was returned on Wednesday, not by a 
majority of 100, but by a majority of very nearly two to one, in 
spite of being a Roman Catholic, and of advocating the settlement 
by the Government of the Bradlaugh difficulty. Mr. Jerningham 
polled 1,046 votes, to only 529 given for the Conservative can- 
didate, Mr. Trotter; majority, 517. The constituency has been 
much increased since the last election, and this may, perhaps, 
partly explain the favourable flow in the tide of the Liberal 
fortunes. tie 


The French, who were marching on Kairouan last week, are 
marching on Kairouan still. It is only a hundred miles from 
Tunis, and the resistance is not strenuous; but so bad is the 
commissariat, so defective is the water supply, and so heavy is 
the number of sick, that up to Friday afternoon only a rumour 
of the occupation of the city had been received. The Generals 
are afraid that as the three columns converge, the Arabs 
will make a rush behind them on the coast towns, and 
massacre all they find. They are, therefore; watching all 
points which the Arabs must pass—that is, in practice, 
all places fairly supplied with wells—and are still ham- 
pered with want of soldiers. M. Faure, a Deputy specially 
despatched to inquire, reports that of 35,000 men sent 
to Tunis 15,000 are sick, and the sickness is not light. 
The invalids land at Marseilles worn to the bone, and as 
exhausted as if they had passed through a long campaign. 
Indeed, the symptoms recorded suggest to laymen something 
worse than typhoid, an outburst of that “ choleraic fever,” that 
mixture of fever and diarrhoea, which has just depopulated 
Umritsur. M. Camille Pelletan, another Deputy, describes the 
hatred of the Arabs as indescribable, and while most anxious for 
a retreat from Tunis, declares that no European would be left 
alive. 


After negotiations which have lasted weeks, the King 
of Italy on Thursday left his dominions for a visit to the 
Emperor of Austria. The Viennese Court, if it did not pro- 
pose the interview, is eagerly taking advantage of it; the 
King is to be loaded with attentions, and for some reason, not 
discoverable by inferior minds, he is supposed to be specially 
honoured by a pressing invitation to Queen Margherita. It is 
believed that the object of the interview is strictly political, 
that the Emperor is empowered to offer the Italians a German 
as well as an Austrian alliance, and a guarantee against France; 
and that the quid pro quo will be assistance, or at least acquies- 
cence, in some policy to be pursued in the Balkans. No hint is 
given as to King Humbert’s views, but it is known that he is 
seriously disturbed by the attitude of France, by the disposi- 
tion of his own people to take affront at that attitude, and by 
the fresh remonstrances of the Papacy at its defencelessness_ 
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It should not be forgotten, however, that the King is an 
Austrian Archduke, and disposed to do anything in his power 
to terminate his exclusion from the society of “legitimate” 
kings. He does not look on himself as a revolutionary 
monarch, but as the son of a King who acquired many fresh 
provinces. 


The Dublin Town Council has rejected the motion for con- 
ferring the freedom of the City of Dublin on Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Dillon, by the casting-vote of the Mayor; the Archbishop 
of Dublin is said to have suspended a priest in his diocese, for 
refusing to retire from the Land League; the Wicklow farmers 
and landlords are joining together heartily to discountenance 
intimidation ; and on the whole, the symptoms of the moment 
in Ireland are not unfavourable for the collapse of the anti-rent 
agitation. One very grave incident of the week is the murder, 
in the county of Clare, of a very active member of the Land 
League, named Thomas MacMahon, apparently for denouncing 
other farmers who had paid their rents. If this be the cause 
of the murder, it is clear that the tyranny of the Land League 
is felt as an oppressive yoke in the county of Clare, and that 
local feeling rebels against it. It is the great misfortune of 
Treland, that no agrarian passion of whatever kind seems to 
hesitate at murder as its natural mode of expression. The fear 
and anger created by the vexatious interference of the Land 
League express themselves just as the fear and anger against 
landlords, for which the interference of the Land League was 
supposed to be the remedy, expressed themselves before the 
Land Act was passed. 


Sir W. Harcourt made a very witty and effective speech at 
Glasgow on Tuesday, on being presented with the freedom 
of the city, in which he compared Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and their colleagues in the recent political tour, to 
“ the three jovial huntsmen ” :— 

“ They hunted and they ‘hollered’ 

Till the setting of the sun, 

And had nought to bring away at last 
When the hunting-day was done ; 

And one unto the other said, 
‘ This hunting doesn’t pay, 

But we’ve powdered up and down a bit, 
And had a rattling day.’” 


“T say,” declared Sir William Harcourt, “that they’ve 
powdered up and down a bit, and had a rattling day, at New- 
castle, Beverley, and Hull, but I ask myself what is their bag ?” 
That is very amusing; only the Tories may reply that huntsmen 
don’t usually make “a bag,” though they sometimes bring back a 
brush, 


The best part of Sir W. Harcourt’s speech was, however, his 
attack on Sir S. Northcote. He compared Sir Stafford’s alliance 
with Lord Salisbury, as Lord Chatham once compared a similar 
alliance, to the junction of the Rhone and Saone at Lyons. 
“One was a dull and placid stream, the other a roaring and 
turbid torrent, which rolled down together their united but 
incongruous flood.” Of Sir 8. Northcote, he said that misery 
had made him acquainted with strange bedfellows, when he 
gained a Home-rule seat in North Durham and pocketed a 
Protectionist seat in Lincolnshire. Sir Stafford had been com- 
pelled to declare Protection, though not a Conservative 
dogma, at least a “pious opinion.” But, said Sir W. 
Harcourt, it was the Jesuits attacked by Pascal, who had 
laid down the doctrine of pions opinions. It was the 
Jesuits’ view that “a doctor, when consulted, may give counsel 
not only when it is probable according to his own opinion, but 
contrary to his opinion, if it is regarded as probable by others, 
whenever such a view, though opposed to his own, happens to 
be more agreeable or favourable to the opinions of those who con- 
sult him. I even go further, and say that it would not be un- 
reasonable to give him and those who consult him, the opinion 
held as probable by some learned person, even though he is as- 
sured that it is absolutely false.” That, clearly, was the Jesuitic 
opinion on which Sir Stafford Northcote was acting, in en- 
couraging the Conservatives to entertain ‘ the pious opinion ” 
of Protection, even though he himself held it to be “‘ absolutely 
false.” ‘ Only,” said Sir W. Harcourt, amidst great cheering, 
“you cannot juggle away the common-sense of a nation by the 
legerdemain of ‘ pious opinion.’ ” 


Mr, Chamberlain has’made two very striking speeches this 





week at Liverpool. In the former, he dealt with the subject of 


Ireland, maintaining that the Government had no right to 
suppress such an association as the Land League while it kept 
within the law, and while its professed object was to remedy a 
very great grievance of the Irish people, the existence and extent 
of which were fairly admitted by the Government. On the 
other hand, so soon as the objects of that association became 
manifestly illegal,—so soon as they tried to force the action of 
the new Land Commission, and to terrorise the people into 
abstaining from having recourse to it for the redress of their 
grievances,—it became the duty of the Government to suppress 
it, especially since it was aggravating the very popular griev. 
ance which it was formed to redress. Mr. Chamberlain declared 
his perfect willingness to use force as a temporary expedient for 
the restoration of order, especially when the more permanent 
cure, the redressing of the grievances which caused the disorder, 
had been also commenced; and he declared in the strongest 
way against any dream of dissolving the Union, as fatal to the 
tranquillity and prosperity of Ireland and England alike. 


In the second speech, Mr. Chamberlain told the Liverpool Tories 
that he had come to return the compliment paid to him by Lord 
Sandon last year, when the senior Member for Liverpool recom- 
mended Birmingham to replace its junior Radical Member by a 
Conservative. He should be very sorry to lose Lord Sandon as 
a Member of the House of Commons, which his eloquence 
adorned; but he thought that a raral constituency would suit 
a favourer of “ Fair-trade” better than the greatest commercial 
port in England. Besides, Lord Sandon had recently devoted 
himself to the study of milk, and it was clear that a rural con- 
stituency would offer him advantages for the pursuit of that 
study which a great commercial constituency would not afford. 
That was an admirable hit of Mr. Chamberlain’s, but Lord 
Sandon’s friends may reply that what Lord Sandon really 
affects is not so much milk as milk-and-water; and that milk- 
and-water is more in favour in the city than in the country. 


Dealing with the outcry of the Fair-traders against the excess 
of our imports over our exports, Mr. Chamberlain remarked that 
he had found a better remedy than Protection. France, within a 
year or two, had exchanged a balance of £40,000,000 sterling in 
favour of imports, for a balance of the same amount in favour 
of exports ; and the transformation had been effected simply by 
going to war, getting defeated, and then engaging to pay a big 
indemnity. That was a very effectual mode of effecting the Fair- 
traders’ object ; and he recommended it to their notice, as far 
more simple and immediate than a Protectionist tariff. That was 
not only a witty criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s, but it touched 
the very core of the economical confusion of the Fair-traders, 


The German elections came off on Thursday, but, of course, 
with such masses of votes to be counted, the results are not 
known yet. The provision, too, that a candidate must be sup- 
ported by a clear half of the electors causes much delay. All 
that is known as we write is, that in Berlin the Progressists have 
won four seats in six by nearly two to one; that in other great 
cities a second ballot has been called for, the Liberals having 
split votes which on the second occasion will be thrown together ; 
that the Centre has carried the Catholic cities, like Cologne; and 
that Herr Bebel, the strongest of the Social Democrats, has been 
elected. This indicates that there has probably been little serious 
change of parties, which, as before, will consist of three,—the 
Bismarckians, the Liberals, and the Catholics. The latter have 
become more Liberal in their journals, but still announce that 
they hold it necessary to retain by amity and separateness their 
hold on the balance of power. ‘The general result, therefore, 
will probably be,as we have explained elsewhere, that the new 
Parliament will only reject reactionary measures, but otherwise 
remain passive. 


We pointed out a few weeks ago that the Blue-books, if care- 
fully studied, proved that this Government would have used 
force rather than not carry out the enfranchising clauses of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The Vienna correspondent of the Telegraph 
now telegraphs (Friday) a synopsis of the Austrian Red-book, 
which shows that Lord Granville fully expected that force 
would be required to settle the Montenegrin affair; that he 
proposed to Austria to join in an occupation of Smyrna, hint- 
ing that England, as mandatory of Enrope, was prepared to 


occupy it alone; and that after this proposal, which, it is 
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almost certain, was revealed to the Sultan, the Porte yielded. 
Lord Granville would also, it seems evident, have used force to 
liberate Epirus as well as Thessaly i but he was baffled by the 
secession of France, and a declaration from Prince Bismarck 
that the German Parliament would not vote money for 
coercion. But when, after he had accepted the Turkish 
proposal of a Conference, the negotiations still hung fire, 
he accepted in principle, as Mr. Goschen reports, a sug- 
gestion made by Germany that 30,000 Greek troops should be 
carried by Europe into Constantinople. Bit by bit, as the facts 
come out, Englishmen will understand that this is not a weak 
Government, and the Tories will begin to accuse it of always 
using force. 


The Baron de Billing, formerly French representative at 
Stockholm and at Tunis, has made some extraordinary state- 
ments, at a meeting called in Paris to denounce the Tunis 
Expedition. He declares that M. Grévy declared to him that he 
would not accept Tunis as a present, and that M. Gambetta 
wished the Tunis question “chloroformed,” saying that if 
no Bey existed, it would be necessary to invent one, and repu- 
diating any action whatever in the matter, little or great, for at 
least six years. He also states that the Bey offered of himself 
a much better treaty in January, including the disbanding of 
his army, the admissign of a French column, the cutting of the 
Isthmus of Cabes and the transfer of the posts and telegraphs to 
France, if only M. Roustan might be withdrawn. ‘The telegram 
with this proposal was stopped, either by M. Roustan or the 
French Foreign Office, it is not quite clear which. One is bound, 
after recent experience, to distrust statements by diplomatists 
out of work, and M. de Billing is not a Republican, but his 
speech increases the necessity for a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the Tunis affair. It looks very much as if the French Govern- 
ment, or at all events part of it, had been used to gratify cer- 
tain private interests, and to give M. Roustan a diplomatic 
victory over the Italian Consul. 





We observe with pleasure that the Bishop of Manchester 
has cut the Manchester Branch of the Church Association very 
short, in an attempt to get him either to assent to proceedings 
against another Ritualistic clergyman, Mr. Day, or to withdraw 
Mr. Day’s licence. Dr. Fraser declines to sanction any more 
ecclesiastical persecutions or prosecutions likely to end, as the 
proceedings against Mr. Green have ended, in a scandal and an 
injustice. 


Mr. Plunket, the ablest of the Irish Tories, delivered a speech 
on the Irish situation in Chelsea on Tuesday. It was a very 
able speech, as free from the temper which distinguishes Irish 
Tory speeches as from the bombast which Irish Reds mistake 
for rhetoric. We have dwelt elsewhere on its main point, that 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy has deepened the antagonism between 
England and Ireland, and need here only mention the charge, made 
at great length, that Mr. Gladstone has been wantonly unjust 
to the Irish landlords and middle-class. He had charged them, 
says Mr. Plunket, with want of spirit, or even cowardice ; 
whereas the landlords had held a dozen large public meetings, 
and had organised the Defence Committees, which so greatly 
impeded the success of the Land League. The middle-class, 
it was true, did not act; but it was feeble and scattered, 
and dependent on the tenantry, and like the Catholic Church 
and the Liberal Irish Press, it was overborne. We can- 
not agree with Mr. Plunket that the landlords behaved 
well. They fought for their rents, but we do not see 
that they fought equally hard against disorder, or prosecuted 
ill-doers with the vigour that would have been shown in 
England. At the same time, we do not attribute cowardice to 
them. We think rather that they believed the libels of the 
Tory speakers, that they suspected the Government of conniy- 
ance with the Leaguers, and that they felt crushed between two 
millstones,—the Castle and the mob. They were utterly 
mistaken, as they know now; and had they, as magistrates, 

acted more resolutely, they would have found out the mistake at 
once. 


The American Government has published a letter, forwarded 
‘by Mr. Blaine on June 24th to Mr. Lowell, the American 
Minister in London, about the Panama Canal. In this letter, 
President Garfield protests against the European Governments 
combiuing to guarantee the neutrality of any canal to be con- 
structed through the Isthmus of Panama; declares that the canal 
will as regards the United States have “a domestic function,” and 





that, consequently, the works must be protected by the Union 
alone; and intimates that any other view will be regarded “as 
an indication of unfriendly feeling.” In plain English, the 
Washington Government says that the canal will be the main 
highway between the Atlantic and Pacific, and that it means, 
therefore, to obtain a sovereign control over the passage, and to 
shut it when it is at war. The answer to that is that the claim 
in theory is inadmissible, and that Washington might just as 
well demand exclusive rights in the Straits of Magellan; but 
that the dispute is not worth a quarrel, and that the Union 
should therefore reconcile all claims by cutting the canal for 
itself. If America cuts the canal and owns it, and takes toll of 
passing ships, nobody can object to her shutting it when she 
thinks it convenient. 


In Mr. W. Hatchett Jackson, the Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the University Museum at Oxford, and the Natural Science 
Lecturer at St. John’s College, it seems probable that the late 
lamented Professor Rolleston may receive a worthy successor 
in the Linacre Professorship of Anatomy and Physiology. At 
least Professor Rolleston himself evidently held Mr. Hatchett 
Jackson in the highest esteem, and wrote for him from his sick- 
bed at Cannes, when evidently contemplating distinctly the 
fatal result. of his own illness, such a testimonial as very few 
men would deserve, though in Professor Rolleston’s belief, Mr. 
Hatchett Jackson did deserve it. Professor Rolleston stated 
that he was writing it “ so that, in the case of any accident, it 
may serve as a testimonial;” and added, “ please take all it says 
literally.” We, of course, cannot repeat here all it sayer. 
But what it says is so weighty and striking, that we 
can hardly conceive that any other candidate for the Chair 
could be found with an equal claim on the electors. 
That Professor Rolleston earnestly wished Mr. Jackson 
te succeed him long before he was laid aside by illness, 
the testimonial of another gentleman, Mr. Day, the Inspector- 
General of Fisheries in India and Burmah, proves. And Mr. 
Jackson is evidently a teacher who inspires his pupils as well 
as his master with enthusiasm. 





No class requires the aid of English female doctors like the 
ladies of India. ‘They have fairly skilled native midwives, 
but for the cure of any grave disease they have absolutely no 
skilled help whatever. Men cannot attend them, and except 
as midwives the native women have no medical skill, 
beyond a knowledge, often inaccurate, of a few simples. So 
strongly is this grievance, which is both genuine and dreadful, 
felt by some among them, that the Maharanee of Punnah, in 
Bundelcund, recently implored Miss Beilby, the female medical 
missionary in Lucknow, to take a message from her to the 
Queen, begging her Majesty to try to help Indian women in 
the matter. The message was conveyed, and very kindly re- 
ceived, although there is a fancy abroad, based on some state- 
ment of Sir W. Jenner, that the Queen is opposed to female 
doctors. If the Queen really wishes to remove, or at least 
alleviate, one of the big miseries of the world, the road is pal- 
pably open. There are at least two thousand Indian ladies 
belonging to the families of tribute-paying Princes who are less 
cared for in severe illness than English paupers. Why should 
not four female doctors be added to the Indian Medical Staff, 
with the distinct understanding that they are to attend the 
native ladies, as other doctors attend native gentlemen ? 


S. Camacho, the new Spanish Minister of Finance, has pre- 
sented a budget which relieves Spain of her immediate financial 
difficulties, and delights all parties, except, perhaps, the foreigu 
bondholders, who expected more. He first funds the whole of 
the Privileged Debt, which was crippling the Treasury, iato 
one loan of 72 millions, at 4 per cent. He then provides for 
the promised increase of { per cent. upon the General Debt, 
External and Internal, of 330 millions, thus in future paying 
1} per cent. on that sum. He further takes power ¢o negoti- 
ate with the bondholders before January, “on the basis, not of 
composition, but of compensation,” for the “ pexmanent settle 
ment of the Debt,” his idea evidently being to. extinguish al} 
Sinking Funds, and offer the creditors an unchanging rate of 
interest. That is wise, especially if he offers four per cent. 
or more, redugitg the bonds in proportion, but it is notable 
how nearly izvariablc the failure of a Sinking Bund is. The 
credit of the State is nevor quite dependent on it. 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S AIM. 


[ the short but very important speech which Mr. Glad- 

stone made to the Liberal deputation at Knowsley on 
Thursday, he succeeded in defining, as well as justifying, the 
real aim of his Irish policy—the vindication of true liberty in 
Ireland—with singularly impressive effect. As the object of 
the Land Act was to protect the equitable rights which the 
tenants had gained in the soil, and by protecting these rights 
to protect all just landlords against the social consequences 
of the odium due to the unjust acts of other members 
of their own class, so the object of the Coercion Acts, 
and especially of the use recently made of these Acts, was 
to protect the free right of all Irishmen to take full 
advantage of the Land Act, without risk from the de- 
spotic intervention of the Land League. Hateful as coercion 
is, especially to a Liberal Government, it is necessary to coerce 
a few, when they threaten to deprive the many of their most 
valuable privileges ; and undoubtedly, the Land Court could 
never have been opened with any promise of popular usefulness to 
Ireland, in the presence of a powerful organisation avowing its 
intention either to wrest all its decisions to one unjust result, 
or to make it a dead-letter in the country. The usefulness of 
the Land Court depended, firstly, on its authority and the 
respect it might gain for itself in the country; and secondly, 
on the free resort to it of all Irishmen who might think them- 
selves unjustly treated by their landlords. With such an 
association as the Land League wielding something like the 
old ecclesiastical powers of interdict and excommunication, 
and declaring its intention to use these powers for the purpose 
of either reducing all Irish rent to the rent of wild land, or of 
extinguishing the Court which refused to sanction such an act 
of plunder, neither would the authority of the Land Court 
have been an appreciable quantity, nor would any general 
resort to it by the timid Irish peasantry have been possible. The 
imprisonment of the leaders of the Land League tyranny, and the 
subsequent suppression of the association itself, so soon as its 
illegal object was avowed, have sustained the authority of the 
Court, and restored liberty of action to thousands of Irishmen, 
for every single Irishman placed under arrest. That was the 
very aim of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, in using the arbitrary 
powers conferred on them by Parliament; and arbitrary as 
these powers are, they are exerted, not for the extension, but 
for the suppression of tyranny, for the protection of the Court 
which Parliament had set up, and for securing to every 
peasant who desired it free access to that Court, without 
personal or moral risk to himself from the enmity of the 
Land League. 

And Mr. Gladstone tells us facts which justify his assertion 
that the action of the Government has secured to the Irish 
farmers the liberty to avail themselves freely of the new law. 
More than 2,500 applications to the Court have already 
been made. An urgent desire expressed that the first 
sitting of the Court shall be so far prolonged as to enable 
a very much larger number of applicants to commence pro- 
ceedings in it on its first sitting—which is necessary, in many 
cases, to secure rights that would otherwise expire—has been 
acceded to by the Commissioners. And thirty thousand forms 
of notice have been demanded, and distributed by the Court. 
In Mayo a private printing-press has been put at work, to help 
the small farmers there to obtain the forms of notice requisite ; 
and everything tends to show that the Irish farmers will avail 
themselves freely of the new law, which it is certain that 
they could not have done, had the social tyranny of the Land 
League been allowed to continue. So painfully, indeed, was 
that tyranny felt, that for the first time we hear of an agrarian 
murder directed, not against a landlord, but against an active 
neember of the Land League, who had denounced some of his 
brother-farmers for paying their rent. Nothing could show 
more powerfully how oppressive the intimidation of the Land 
League had been, than the murder of an advocate of no- 
rent for denouncing those who desire to pay it. The meet- 
ing at Wicklow, at which both farmers and landlords attended 
to denounce the practice of boycotting, and to set on foot a 
system of co-operation for mutual defence against the tyranny 
of the League, is another evidence that the action of the Govern- 
ment has really had the effect which Mr. Gladstone declared to 
have been the aim of the recent arrests,—namely, the restoration 
of liberty to the friends of law, The Prime Minister’s remark 
that if forcible repression of the Land League’s tyranny 
had been justifiable—as Mr, Lowther and the Tories assert— 





before the remedy for the grievances of the Irish farmers had + 
been applied, it is infinitely more instead of less justifiable 
now that the remedy of Parliament has come into actual 
operation, is simply unanswerable. Of course, Liberals do and 
must feel a certain amount of legitimate hesitation in stoppin 
up the only vent which popular grievances can find for fg 
selves, even though that vent results in moral lawlessness 
before a remedy is devised. But when that remedy has 
been devised, there can be no such scruple in putting down 
the lawlessness which not only is mischievous in itself, but 
even more mischievous as interfering with the remedy and 
aggravating the disease. Liberty, not tyranny, is the aim of 
Mr. Gladstone in Ireland; and the evidence that he is succeed. 
ing in his aim, is the new life which is being thrown eve 
day into the application of legal remedies to the old abuses 
as well as into those efforts to promote a hearty co-operation 
between the recently estranged classes of which the important 
Wicklow meeting is the best proof. When a landlord pro- 
mises that so long as a tenant is boycotted, he will not demand 
from him a shilling of rent, we may fairly expect the tenants to 
pay their rent, even though threats of boycotting are still 
numerous. Liberty in Ireland may, we trust, be soon sufficiently 
re-established, to make it safe to set even so dangerous a foe of 
liberty as Mr. Parnell at liberty himself, 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


FJNHE German Elections came off on Thursday, and allowing 

for the delays caused by universal suffrage, the general) 
results will be accurately known to the Government in Berlin this 
afternoon, and to all Europe on Monday morning. Short as the 
interval is, however, we venture to predict that Prince Bis- 
marck will find himself very much in the position in which he- 
has always been,—namely, that he cannot legislate as he 
pleases, without securing the support of two of the three 
parties into which the German Commons will on all sub- 
stantial points be still divided. There are in Germany, as 
regards domestic government, and since 1875 have always. 
been, just three solid parties, differing materially from similar 
parties in other countries. One of these, which we may call 
the Right, because the word ‘ Conservative ” is delusive, holds 
the Chancellor to be either so able or so necessary to Germany, 
that the first duty of a German politician is to give effect to 
any policy he strongly recommends, They are not Tories, or 
Whigs, or Ultras, so much as Bismarckians. The Chief of the 
Right is the Prince himself, and its ranks are filled partly 
with old Junkers or Conservatives, with whom “ loyalty,” i.e.,. 
devotion to the Court, is a principle; partly with Imperialist 
Liberals, who sincerely believe Prince Bismarck able to guide: 
them; and partly with a crowd of officials, place-hunters, 
theorists, and Social Democrats, who think they see hidden 
Lassallism in the Chancellor’s recent propositions. The cry 
of them all is, —‘* Whatever happens, let Prince Bismarck rule.” 
This party, though its strength varies almost every week, has 
never been quite supreme, and never able by itself to carry 
great laws, unless they could be shown, like the Military Law 
or the Laws of Codification, to be essential, or apparently essen- 
tial, to the unity of the Empire. The second great party, or the 
Left, is led at present by Herr Beningsen, and holds that the 
government of Germany on moderately Liberal principles, 
principles including freedom of thought, of religion, and of 
commerce, is at least as important to Germany as the ascend- 
ancy of Prince Bismarck. They do not, for the most part, 
wish to be rid of his guidance in external affairs, or are hope- 
less of displacing him, and do not vote against him on. 
military questions ; but they think his internal policy tends to- 
a system which, by filling the Treasury for all time—through. 
tobacco monopolies and heavy customs duties—by lengthen- 
ing the periods of Recess, by keeping up repressive laws. 
nominally directed against Socialism, but really fatal to dis- 
cussion, and by buying the support of the very poor by State 
grants, may destroy self-government altogether. They wish 
to keep Parliament efficient, and freedom genuine, during 
the transition-time, even though Prince Bismarck, in dudgeon 
at their refusal to follow him, should throw up the reins alto- 
gether. They do not, however, expect this result, but rather 
apprehend that in resisting the Prince they are preventing 
legislation for a time, as he has ample means of governing 
Germany without new laws, and their refusal to move only 
prevents great changes in the reactionary direction. They 
know quite well they cannot dismiss the Prince, and do not 
greatly, or, at all events, unanimously, wish to do it, but they 
are determined not to purchase his services at the price of 
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is satellite 
sacrificing the internal future of their country. Their cry is, 
« Whatever happens, no Dictatorship.” 

There exist, of course, fractions in these two parties, very 
numerous, with very cumbrous titles, and some of them very 
impracticable; but these are the broad divisions, and though 
they are not quite equal, they approach each other nearly enough 
to make the Third Party all-important. This Third Party,com- 
prising nearly a third of the representatives of the Empire, 
was originally divided, but its members being Catholics, it has 
been made into a separate entity by the Prussian Falk Laws. 
Its attitude, however, is a good deal misunderstood in this 
country. It is usually assumed that the Centre, or Catholics, 
with Herr Windthorst as their leader, are willing, if the Prus- 
sian Government will renew cordial relations with the Papacy, 
to support Prince Bismarck as Chancellor in whatever he pro- 
poses ; but we do not understand that to be the fact. They 
are willing, if certain concessions are made, to resolve them- 
selves into their original elements, and cease to make opposi- 
tion a policy ; but many of them, we believe a majority, dis- 
trust Prince Bismarck too cordially to support him as mere 
Mamelukes. Many of them are Liberal; some are entirely 
opposed to his centralising tendency, seeing that a cen- 
tral power in Germany is sure to be either Protestant 
or sceptical; and all are profoundly indisposed to make the 
Prince a Dictator. He has shown too clearly that he cares 
nothing for religious liberty. They think it safer for their 
religion to hold the balance of power, and have the natural 
human reluctance to quit a position which gives them a novel 
and a distinctive position in the Empire. 

Prince Bismarck, therefore, finds himself in this position, that 
he cannot rule as he wishes without the help of the Third 
Party or Centre; that the Centre asks heavy terms, the 
concession of which may thin the ranks of the Right, by 
alienating its Liberal section; and that even if he makes the 
concessions, the Centre will not for his purposes be completely 
trustworthy. He has, therefore, in these elections strained 
every nerve to increase the ranks of the “ Right,” that is, of 
the following that obeys him and asks no questions. His 
agents and friends have openly appealed to the people, to the 
ery of “ Bismarck or no Bismarck ? that is the true question.” 
He has made certain concessions to Catholicism, which he 
thinks will take much of the heart out of the religious resistance. 
He has made promises, or rather hinted at promises, to the 
Socialists, which, in the country districts, greatly move the 
poor. And his enemies say—though this is not proved 
—that he has sanctioned the vulgar kind of bribery, through 
huge festivals and feasts and beer-drinking, by which several 
of his supporters have sought to attract the lowest kind of 
voters. He is probably innocent of those details, but he un- 
doubtedly is striving with intense eagerness for a majority 
elected in his name and devoted to himself. We shall see 
how far he has succeeded, almost as soon as these words ap- 
pear; but reading the symptoms by the experience of English 
elections, we should say that his success would be but slight. 
The Catholics, to begin with, are very little shaken. Their 
organ, the Germania, is as determined as ever, the Catholic 
revival has not died away, and it is so visibly the interest of 
the Centre not to part with power, that we should say its 
representatives would return nearly or quite as numerous as 
ever, though perhaps less Irreconcilable. If so, one of the 
other two parties must, to be quite independent, be immensely 
reinforced, and we do not see whence reinforcements of ade- 
quate magnitude are to come. The Bismarckians of all shades 
are exerting themselves to the uttermost; but then, the Liberals 
never were so much in earnest. They are quite moved out of 
themselves, and are speaking with a boldness very unusual in 
recent German politics, the shadow of the Prince having 
hitherto chilled all Liberal fervour. That the earnest 
Liberals are aot a majority, or anything like a majority, is, of 
course, true; but they are numerous enough to supply all 
needful non-commissioned officers for the struggle, and English 
experience seems to point to this conclusion :—The huge 
masses of voters who, under universal suffrage or house- 
hold suffrage, have ultimate power in their hands are 

greatly affected by the tone of those whom we call 
the non-commissioned officers, that is, of those earnest 
enough to put themselves in front, and argue and _ per- 
suade, If they are lukewarm, as, for example, English 
Dissenters were in 1874, 80 are the waverers; if they are 
excited, as, for example, all strong Liberals in England were 
in 1880, the waverers, #.¢., the body of the people, go with 
them to the polls. Now, all accounts agree that on this 
occasion German Liberals haye risen to white-heat. Observers 








talk gravely of possible rioting, in spite of the over- 
whelming strength of the authorities. We cannot, of 
course, compare English and German voters, because Ger- 
many is not a land of great cities, and the German 
peasant may feel many impulses from which English electors 
are free; but human nature is the same everywhere, and we 
think it will be found that the eaergy of Prince Bismarck’s 
following has been counterbalanced by the furious zeal of the old 
Liberals, who, it should be added, have this time the determined 
support of the whole Jew interest,—a powerful one in Germany. 
The Jews believe, truly or falsely, that their recent persecution 
is agreeable to the Court. We should therefore, on the 
whole, look forward to a Parliament essentially like the 
present,—a Parliament, that is, in which Liberalism will not 
be strong enough to accomplish anything, but will be strong 
enough to prevent any very decided or very dangerous re- 
actionary designs. That is, of course, not a good Parliament ; 
but it is a much better Parliament than one in which the 
Bismarckians had so clear a majority, that the Prince might 
be supported in giving some deadly blow to Parliamentary 
authority. That is the present danger in Germany. If Parlia- 
ment can be kept strong and the vitality of Liberalism main- 
tained, the future is preserved ; for the ascendancy of Prince 
Bismarck, whether we regard it with confidence or distrust, is 
only a passing phenomenon. It rests at best on the governing 
genius of an individual, The Prince has founded no school 
and discovered no successor, and his personal power when he 
resigns must reverteither to the Emperor, or to the Representa- 
tives of the people. If the Liberals can but keep their institu- 
tions powerful, it will accrete to the latter, who may even find 
themselves, for the first time in the history of Germany, in a 
position either to nominate a Premier, or to exercise a distinct 
veto upon the Imperial choice. More than this cannot as yet 
be hoped for, unless Prince Bismarck, suddenly adopting a new 
policy—as he has done once before—throws over Conservatives 
and Catholics alike, and elects to lead with the aid of the re- 
united National Liberals of all grades. In that case, he must 
abandon the policy of aggrandising the State at the expense of 
its Representatives. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE UNION WITH IRELAND. 
N R. CHAMBERLAIN’S first speech at Liverpool is an 


event of some importance, as it proves definitively to the 
world that the Radicals in the Cabinet do not at heart differ 
in the least from other Liberals as to the absolute necessity of 
maintaining the Union with Ireland. It has been more than 
once hinted that those members of the Cabinet who announced, 
—justly enough,—that force was no remedy for Trish disaffec- 
tion, were almost compelled by their principles to abandon 
the Union, if only they should discover that conciliation had 
failed. This impression would, of course, be the very way to 
secure that conciliation should fail, just as nothing is less 
conducive to the reconciliation of an estranged hisband and 
wife than a law which makes divorce easy so soon as incom- 
patibility of temper is recognised. If we wanted to make it 
certain that the Irish would never be content with the Union, 
we need only proclaim that so soon as our healing policy had 
failed, she should have her independence, to make it quite 
certain that the healing policy would fail, and would never even 
have a chance of success. Fortunately, we think, for the Govern- 
ment and for the Liberal Party, Mr. Chamberlain expounded 
at Liverpool on Tuesday the overwhelming importance which 
he attaches to the Union between Ireland and England ; 
and his exposition will satisfy every Liberal, however dis- 
posed he may -be to distrust the Radicals, that while Mr. 
Chamberlain has a very profound sense of the reparation we 
owe to Ireland for misgovernment in the past, and is not dis- 
posed to be made weary in well-doing by any evidence of the 
ingratitude entertained in Ireland for that very tardy repara- 
tion, he has far too deep a sense of the ruin which a dissolu- 
tion of the Union would bring upon Ireland, and of the grave 
calamities it would entail upon Great Britain, to acquiesce in 
any step which visibly tends in that direction. We believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s language on this point is so import- 
ant, not only because it is based on a solid foundation of 
substantial fact which no conceivable turn in events can 
dissolve away, but also because it will relieve the electors of 
Great Britain all over the kingdom of an uncomfortable un- 
certainty, that we must quote Mr. Chamberlain’s language at 
some length :-— 


“Unless the Government and the country are prepared to accept 
the idea of the secession of Ireland from the Union, and the sever- 
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ance of the two countries, I think that the time had come when 
the Government was bound to assert its authority. Now, 
is this question of separation one upon which there is any 
difference of opinion among us? I assume we are pre- 
pared, now as we have been all along, to consider impartially 
every Irish claim, to remedy every proved grievance, to er- 
deavour to govern Ireland, not according to English prejudices, but 
according to the wishes of all those most patriotic and intelligent 
among the Irish people. Are we ready to consider the Union itself 
as a standing grievance, and are we prepared to admit that the ques- 
tion of separation is an open one between us? I say, for myself, 
that Iam not prepared to admit that it is possible, either in the 
interests of this country or in the interests of Ireland, that there should 
be created a hostile Power within striking distance of these shores. 
IT suppose that the first result would be that independence would be 
the signal for civil war, in which we should be forced to take a side. 
But if this were avoided, Ireland independent must always be jealous 
and afraid ef England. The greater power, the commercial supremacy 
of the larger country, would always be a subject of anxiety and alarm 
to the smaller. Ireland would be crushed under the weight of mili- 
tary and naval expenditure which it would have to maintain in order 
to secure its separate existence. We should find our burdens enlarged 
in proportion. The two countries would be a standing menace one to 
the other. Sooner or later, the condition would be intolerable, and we 
should have to commence the struggle anew. Ireland would again have 
to be reconquered, or England would be ruined. Iam not prepared to 
face these contingencies, and therefore I say, Liberal and Radical as I 
profess to be, I say to Ireland what the Liberals or the Republicans 
of the North said to the Southern States of America,—the Union 
must be preserved. You cannot, and shall not, destroy it. Within 
these limits, there is nothing which you may not ask and hope to ob- 
tain,—equal laws, equal justice, equal opportunities, equal prosperity. 
These shall be freely accorded to you. Your wishes shall be our 
guide, your prejudices shall be by us respected. Your interests 
shall be our interests; but nature and your position have forged in- 
dissoluble links which cannot be sundered without being fraught with 
consequences of misery and ruin to both our countries, and which, 
therefore, we will use all the resources of the Empire to keep intact.” 


That language is so statesmanlike and so explicit, that we 
shall probably hear no more of the charge that a Radical 
Government is prepared to let Ireland go, rather than exert 
the full force of the Empire to retain her. And we hope it 
may have a further effect, and prove to the country at large 
that the proposed Radical preference for measures of concilia- 
tion over measures of coercion, far from being due to any 
indifference to the unity of the national life, is, in fact, the 
expression of the very opposite feeling—that a State is nothing 
without solidity, and that solidity can only be secured by 
making every outlying part feel that its welfare is of the first 
importance to the whole. 

The general impression, however, seems to be that because the 
Radicals discern this necessity so strongly, they fail to discern 
that there are contingencies when the independent aspira- 
tions of parts of a State must be crushed for the good of the 
whole, if they cannot be gratified without breaking up the 
political integrity of the whole. Mr, Chamberlain has proved, 
we think, by what he said at Liverpool, that no one feels this 
more strongly than he does; and, to say the truth, it is not 
on this side that Democrats or Democracies are apt to 
show weakness. Democrats are bound to wish, and do wish, 
for that greater solidity, that absolute unity, which inward 
content, and mutual cohesion between the parts of a State, 
ean alone secure. But it is not Democrats who are 
disposed to sacrifice national life to the whims of a 
few of the elements essential to that national life. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reference to the Federal struggle against 
the Southern States sufficiently disproves such an illusion. 
It was not the democracy of this country which gave its 
sympathy to the South, it was the very class which is now 
casting suspicion on the loyalty of some members of the 
present Cabinet to the Union with Ireland. The principles 
advocated in this country by the great majority of Conservatives 
in 1861, went to establish the position that the Northern States 
had no right at all to crush the aspirations of the South for 
independence. If politicians ever thought of applying at 
home the same principles which they recommend to others 
abroad, it would be the Tories, not the Democrats, who 
would hesitate about enforcing the Union with Ireland 
against the wills of the Irish, and it would be the Democrats 
who would be most disposed, in the interest of the whole 
people of these Islands, to tale small account of the recalci- 
trant.minority dwelling in one outlying territory. As a matter 
of fact, the Tories, of course, do not apply to the case of Ireland 
the policy which they advocated in the case of the Southern 
States. But, equally as a matter of fact, the Democrats of 
Great Britain do apply to the case of Ireland the policy which 
they advocated in the case of the Southern States. They are 
as anxious as they were then to sso the cause of the disunion,} 
—in that case, slavery, in this case, a sort of gppression which/ 








has sometimes not fallen far short of the miseries of slavery,— 
wiped out. But neither in that case nor in this, can genuine 
Democrats ever desire to see the welfare of a great majorit 
of the people who constitute an indivisible political whole 
sacrificed to the welfare of a small minority. It is 
principle to which Democrats all over the world clin 
and cling, wherever Democracy exists, with almost equal 
tenacity, that the part must give way to the whole, so far as 
its welfare is, or is supposed to be, inconsistent with the wel- 
fare of the whole. It is not the Democrats of England who 
would hear with tolerance of any attempt, as Mr. Disraeli used 
to say, “to restore the Heptarchy.” It is not the Democrats 
who ever permit the prejudices of a class to override the wel- 
fare of the people. It is not the Democrats who fight for the 
right of the few to obstruct the efliciency of a popular Legis- 
lature. These are tactics which we leave to the Tories, 
and which the Tories seem only too anxious to espouse. 
But the voice of the genuine Democracy has been ex- 
pressed at least as effectually by Mr. Chamberlain in 
relation to the final necessity of retaining the Union with 
Ireland, as it has been expressed in relation to the equally 
urgent necessity of doing all the justice we can to the people 
of Ireland, and making their tie to this country as little irk- 
some, and as full of advantage, to them, as it is in the power 
of earnest and courageous statesmanship to make it. 





A TORY VIEW OF IRELAND. 


R. PLUNKET’S speech in Chelsea, upon the condition 
of Ireland, is one deserving of special attention. It 
is, so far as we know, the first in which the policy pursued by 
Government during the last eighteen months has been 
arraigned by a Tory from the statesman’s, and not the 
partisan’s or the landlord’s point of view. Mr. Plunket says 
nothing of the Land Act, and, we believe, accepts it in principle, 
either as a measure of justice, or one of imperative political 
necessity. He mot only does not condemn the recent action 
of the Ministry, but approves it so strongly that he promises 
to abstain even from criticism. He does not denounce the 
Ministry, either as cowards, traitors, or hypocrites, and though 
he makes much of Mr. Gladstone’s “ unfairness” in cen- 
suring the Irish landlords for want of spirit, he speaks 
on that subject rather as a man does when he defends 
his friends, than as a politician who thinks that a 
garrison has been betrayed. But, nevertheless, he brings a 
very grave charge against the Government, a charge which 
deserves attention, if only because it is the one about which 
many Englishmen—even of Liberal opinions—retain a latent 
doubt. Mr. Plunket, passing over all questions of detail, 
believes that the whole policy of the Government for eighteen 
months has in the highest sense been unwise, because it has 
increased the alienation between Ireland and England, and has 
brought the ultimate idea of Irish agitators—separation— 
more clearly to the front. That is the meaning of the 
whole of the latter part of his speech, compressed into 
a few words; and that is also the meaning of all who say 
that although the Government meant well, the result of their 
action has been unfortunate, and that it would have been 
better, as far as the whole kingdom is concerned, if they had 
done nothing but severely enforce the law. That is, of course, 
a very grave charge, though not a moral one, for the business 
of the Ministry was to reduce Irish hatred to England, and to 
render separation less attractive; and if they have increased Irish 
hatred, aud brought separation more within the range of prac- 
tical politics, they have, pro tanto, failed. Their objects were 
the reverse of those, and their objects are not gained. They 
may still claim the credit of benevolence, but they cannot claim 
that of practical and successful statesmanship. 

Our answer to the charge is that the greater part of it can- 
not in the nature of things be true; and that the little of it 
which is true is not “a charge’ at all, but a statement of a 
fact full of benefit both for England and Ireland. The part 
which, as we allege, cannot be true, is that the alienation or 
hatred between Great Britain and Ireland has been increased 
by tlie policy of the Ministry. To assert that, is to assert 
that Irishmen are not only unlike all other human beings in 
their conduct, but in their very nature; that they are not 
only ungrateful, which is possible of all men, but hate aa op- 
pressor after his oppression has ended more than if he had con- 
tinued or even increased it, which is impossible of anybody. 
In other words, the Irish are so separate from all other living 
beings that they are more fatigued by the withdrawal of a 
load than by its continued imposition. They are not only “a 
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one-legged race,” as Mr. Gladstone put it, which is impos- 
sible, but a one-legged race so independent of the laws of 
gravitation, that heavy loads assist them to run their course 
with spirit. Is not that nonsense ? Many men of adequate 
capacity think the load on Irish tenants—that is, we must 
never forget, on the Irish people—was unjustly taken off, they 
having contracted to bear it, and many more say its weight 
has not been sufficiently reduced; but nobody denies that, 
owing to the Ministry, the reduction has been a great one. 
Lord Salisbury admits that, though he grudges the re- 
duction; and Mr. Dillon admits it, though he fears 
from the reduction certain evil consequences to his 
ideal. No creature can be more burdened for a reduction of 
his burden, and no man can hate harder for the removal of 
his cause of hatred. He may think for a moment that he 
does, he may even, as the burden drops, be more conscious of 
the previous injustice in putting it on, but he cannot retain 
that increased malignity. It is not in human nature, any 
more than love of pain. We are not saying that the Irish 
may not continue to hate the English. There are hatreds 
which find fuel in the mere presence or existence of the 
enemy. All we contend is that they cannot hate them more, 
because the English Government—we purposely speak of it as 
if it were not also the Irish Government—has for eighteen 
months exerted itself to remove grievances, has removed them, 
and has, while intent on that work, tolerated—if it has tolerated 
—a disorder by which the oppressed have profited. They 
may not have recognised the work done on their behalf, they 
may have misconceived and therefore hated individuals, 
and they may have become, while the work was doing, 
more keenly sensible of other work remaining to be 
done, as the man who is starving and frozen feels as 
he gets warmed the fullest pang of hunger; but they can- 
not, as a community, hate more the community which has 
relieved them. And, as a matter of fact, they do not. The 
American Irish may, because they have not been relieved of 
anything ; but the Irish Irish do not. Nothing is more remark- 
able in the whole of this struggle than the diminution of 
national hate between the two countries, unless it be, indeed, 
the extinction of religious hate. Mr. Plunket would not deny, 
we presume, the immense amelioration of British feeling to- 
wards Ireland, the increased tolerance shown of insult and 
injury, the additional strength of the effort to understand 
Irish wishes on all subjects whatever. We have not seen 
throughout the struggle in any secular British journal an 
allusion to the creed of Irishmen as the cause of their 
perversity, and though we did see one such allusion in a 
religious newspaper, it was in the comical shape of an audible 
sigh that the Land League’s action for evil could not be clearly 
traced “ this time ” to the Catholic priesthood. The difference 
of tone on that subject is amazing, and it is nearly as great 
upon national grievances. Whenever before did the British 
bear such language in their own streets and squares as Lon- 
doners and citizens of Glasgow have borne with patient tolera- 
tion? That is only one side of the matter, though a great side, 
for one old difficulty was British hatred ; but look at the other. 
Irishmen have been guilty in the eighteen months past of number- 
less assaults, murders,and menaces more or less criminal. Have 
they ever attacked one man because he was “ a bloody Saxon ” 
or “a murdherin’ Prodesdan ?” Has there ever been a minute 
when an English tourist could not walk about in Ireland as 
safely as in Suffolk? Has there ever been one when Irishmen 
were not expecting, and hoping to find, allies among Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, or when the people in Ireland itself were paying 
the smallest attention to any “ patriot’s”’ race, creed, or usual 
habitation ? We say no; and in that change, great since 1848, 
incredibly great since 1798, is the proof, proof-positive, that 
the action of the Ministry has not deepened the fissure be- 
tween the two countries. They have both, strange as it may 
seem to choose this moment for such an assertion, become 
more lenient at heart in their judgment of each other, Jess in- 
capable from rage of discovering the modus vivendi which they 
must discover. The improvement may not be due to Mr. 
Gladstone, but, at least, no action of his has impeded it, as 
Mr. Plunket believes. 

But the Irish are spoaking of separation more plainly than 
ever? So much the better, if, as those who say this assert, 
the Irish have always been thinking of it. It has been, 
perhaps, the greatest misfortune of Ireland that all through 
her modern struggle with Britain—the struggle, we mean, of 
this century—she has always had an arriére pensée, a desire 
beyond the wish she expressed, a grievance behind the 
gnevance put forward, a concealed or half-concealed aspiration. 





It is that, and the consciousness of that, which made Irishmen 
seem so encroaching and Englishmen so hard, made Irish- 
men style every reform “an instalment,” and Englishmen consider 
every reform useless, because an impossible request lay behind. 
If removable grievances are cleared away, till only the irre- 
movable grievance remains, and stands out clear and full in 
sight of all men, so much the better, for so much the closer 
will be the appreciation in both countries of the chasm between 
them, and of the necessity, as it can never be filled up, of 
building some bridge across it. It would be far better that 
Irishmen were not Secessionists, but if they are Seces- 
sionists, it is far better they should recognise it, 
and we should recognise it, and not be fidgetting one 
another into hatred over non-essentials. Man and wife 
should cleave together, but if they want to part, unreal 
squabbles about the cookery only make the house less habit- 
able. If independence is the secret passion of Irishmen—as 
Lord Derby believes, and as we do not believe—let it come to 
the front, let its terms be stated and its consequences weighed, 
and let every other grievance sink back to its natural posi- 
tion, as one to be calmly discussed, fitted to circumstances, 
and granted or refused. An agreement could be come to, 
then, if it were only an agreement that Irish independence 
could never be achieved without hard fighting in the field, 
and that, consequently, till the field could be set, the 
duellists might as well live together on terms of politeness 
and respect. Believers are better than infidels, but of all 
infidels the most hopeless is the man who clamours against 
this or that insignificant dogma, to conceal that he believes in 
none. The mere recognition by Irishmen that they are Seces- 
sionists, that they want nothing less than independence, and 
that they cannot have independence, as Sir Gavan Duffy told 
them a quarter of a century ago, without fighting, would im- 
prove the situation, as every recognition of a fact in politics 
invariably does. Thesecret view of Mr. Plunket,and of those who 
think with him, that it would bring independence nearer, rests 
upon no basis whatever, either in history or fact. The British 
would hold on all the same, only they would hold on intelli- 
gently, and without their present absurd though decaying 
idea that whenever an abuse is reformed in Ireland, separation 
is so much nearer ; that we must not reform a tenure, or grant 
a liberty, or permit a movement, because, if we do, the ulti- 
mate demand will be separation. Let it be recognised, if it 
be a truth, that the present demand is separation ; and let us 
move forward from the basis that the Irish make one, and but 
one, impossible, though far from ignoble,demand. We should 
at least be free from suspicion, for we should know the worst ; 
and be free also from that absurd demand for “ Home-rule ” 
which invariably means one of two things,—either that the 
speaker wants independence, but fears the charge of treason, 
or wants that Irishmen should govern Ireland through an 
Trish Parliament, and Great Britain through a Parliament in 
London. We should not at least be asked, as we are now, to 
give up Ireland, but keep the Irish Members. 


THE ISOLATION OF FRANCE. 
N GAMBETTA may well hesitate, if he does hesitate, 
iM. 


to accept power, for he will inherit a position as 
embarrassing as any which ever fell to a statesman’s lot. It 
is worse than that of the Liberal Ministry when Lord Beacons- 
field fell, and they found themselves trammelled with engage- 
ments they had not sanctioned, promises they had denounced, 
and enterprises they had pronounced irrational. There appears ° 
to be no limit to the evil results to be expected from the in- 
vasion of Tunis. That enterprise, as radically unjust in its 
inception as Lord Salisbury’s invasion of Afghanistan, 
though it might have been made more beneficial to the 
world, has slowly grown to such proportions that France 
must either put forth her full strength and subjugate 
North Africa, thus employing all her disposable foree for’ 
many months, or must retreat, leaving in Tunis an inex- 
tinguishable hatred, and in Algeria an impression that Arabs, 
if only they are persistent enough, can drive away I'rench 
soldiers. Forty thousand soldiers are now encamped in 
Algeria, with nothing to do but stamp out the insurrection 
provoked by the Treaty forced upon Tunis; while 35,000 
more have landed in Tunis itself, and are occupied in holding 
down the city, garrisoning the miserable ports of the coast, 
and marching on Kairouan, a Holy City, which France does 
not intend to keep, and which, therefore, when captured 
must either be destroyed—a cruel act of vandalisin, sure to 
make all Mussulmans foes of France —or be evacuated with-— 
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out results. The Bey is threatening to resign; h‘s Heir- 
Apparent is paralysed by a mutiny of the native troops; and 
the uncompleted march, undertaken without an end, has 
already cost the Army 15,000 soldiers, invalided or dead. The 
proportion of dead is probably not great, though one English 
correspondent is shocked by the number of new graves; but 
every man invalided in Africa is a man who will not 
recover his full vigour within his term of active service, 
who costs the State more in transport than if he were 
healthy, and who spreads in his native village a horror 
of a service involving liabilities so terrible and so 
inglorious. The invalids who land at Marseilles shock 
the doctors by their exhaustion, described as equal to that 
produced by a severe, protracted campaign. Even if, after the 
fall of Kairouan, the reported march Westward through the 
interior is abandoned, the march alarming the French 
Generals from the commissariat difficulties it involves, ten 
thousand more men must be sent from France to fill up the 
battalions, to resist the Arabs, who attack every unguarded 
point, and to hold Tunis, Susa, Cabes, and Biserta, with the 
territory required to feed them. France will, in fact, be com- 
pelled to do all that India did in Afghanistan, with this aggrava- 
tion, that as swarms of European settlers, especially Jews, follow 
her footsteps, she will soon be unable to retreat without the 
risk of a disgraceful massacre. Indeed, if M. Camille Pelletan, 
who is on the spot, describes the situation correctly, this risk 
is already incurred, the Arabs being far too inflamed with 
hatred to distinguish among nationalities, and threatening the 
extirpation of all Europeans. 

The Tunis Expedition has, in fact, become a war waged on 
the great scale under most difficult circumstances, with every- 
thing to be lost by defeat, and nothing to be gained by suc- 
cess, except a new and intolerable burden on the French mili- 
tary reservoir of strength. The expense, though it will be 
counted in millions, will not matter; but the disorganisation 
of the Army, caused by the incessant drafts of the trained men 
to fill up vacancies, by the waste of non-commissioned officers, 
who are already too few, and by the disgust for the Service 
spread through all ranks, matters much,—and even this is not 
the worst of the situation. The expedition to Tunis has nearly 
isolated France abroad, and M. Gambetta will take up the helm 
without seeing anywhere an ally. Nothing short of a direct 
menace to Egypt would now alienate the British people from 
the French ; but the British Government was justly irritated 
by the shameful breach of all French promises about Greece, 
by the sudden withdrawal of France from the European concert, 
by the threat, distinctly made, though afterwards with- 
drawn, to occupy Tripoli, and by the high-handed manner in 
which all claims in Tunis, except those of French financial 
“ Rings,” were overridden or disregarded. It is not hostile to 
France at all, but the entente cordiale is far weaker than it 
was when the expedition to Tunis commenced, and is marked 
by a certain suspiciousness whenever Egyptian affairs appear 
to approach a crisis. The Government of Spain—a 
country which always preoccupies French politicians—feels 
itself distinctly injured by the failure to defend its 
subjects in Oran, and by the projects for an invasion of 
Morocco which the Foreign Office of Paris was com- 
pelled by Bou Amema’s insurrection to form. They can- 
not for ever endure that an enemy who leads three tribes 
should harass and plunder French provinces, and then retreat 
at will into fastnesses protected against attack by the nominal 
-sovereignty of Morocco. Of late, as the Tunis expedition has 
assumed larger and larger proportions, M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire has repudiated all designs on Morocco, but his repudia- 
tion does not alter a state of affairs in which eastern Morocco 
acts asakind of Alsatia for all the disaffected of Algiers. 
He must invade some day, if Oran is to be safe. The 
statesmen of Madrid see that, and though afraid of France, 
and greatly desirous of putting their finances straight, they 
watch the French movements in North Africa with suspicious 
anger. And finally, Italy, which might have been so firm a 
friend to the Republic, has been compelled by the Tunis 
expedition to throw herself into the arms of the Austro- 
German alliance. We do not wish to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the Italian visit to Vienna, but Kings do not meet 
with all the pomp and parade displayed in this visit of King 
Humbert without political objects ; and the political motive 
in this instance lies on the surface. Two Ministries have been 
overthrown, and a third is now powerless, because the Italian 
Chamber thinks the Foreign Secretaries ought not to have 
submitted to French policy in Tunis, but to have sought 
through alliances the means of resisting it. The English alliance 








for such an end was not possible, and 8. Depretis 

throwing all “ Irredentist ” ideas to the vieheomantenn 
master to Vienna, to discuss the Austro-German proposals 
Looked at broadly, the visit of King Humbert means that 
Italy has been alienated by French conduct, and that 
M. Gambetta will take up the reins to find France isolated 
and ringed in with doubtful, suspicious, or semi-hostile 
Governments. 

What line M. Gambetta will take, we are, of course, unable 
to predict. He is a much bolder man than his predecessors 
knows that the peasantry care nothing about Africa, and may 
be aware of the loathing for African service existing among 
the conscripts, and may, therefore, have the nerve to retire 
as we did from Afghanistan. We should doubt the proba- 
bility greatly, believing M. Gambetta to be possessed with 
notions about the French Flag, and the necessity for advancing 
it; but he may, and in that case, a new situation will arise, 
But he also may not retire, and then we cannot perceive how 
either his genius or his popularity is to help him to make 
the position less intolerable. He may choose better Generals 
reform the Commissariat, and insist on scientific hygiene; but 
he must still waste a fourth of the force of France in holding an 
endless stretch of comparatively useless African territory, must 
still irritate Spain, and must still excite in Italy the suspicion that 
it is against her the movement is ultimately directed. There is 
no way out of it but retreat; he may not like to retreat ; and if 
he does perceive the necessity, it may be too late. There is a 
rumour now being circulated by the correspondents, which we 
cannot believe, but which, if it is true, would suggest that a 
judicial blindness has fallen upon the French Government. It 
is that orders have been given to destroy Kairouan, whether 
it resists or not, as a permanent “lesson” to the Arabs 
of the danger of fighting France. If this be true—and we 
shall not believe it till the event has happened, and can 
see a motive for circulating such a rumour—the French 
had better quit Africa altogether. The Arabs will not forgive 
them for centuries. They might as well shell Mecca, and 
carry away the Caaba. The Jews have not forgiven Titus 
yet, and an Arab is, in other respects than race, only a Jew 
who has not impaired his memory by devotion to money- 
making. They will have to fight all the Arabs in Tunis and 
Algeria as long as they exist, and retire at last, as they 
did from India, because they could not tolerate the 
strongest prejudices of the population. The story of 
an order to destroy Kairouan is incredible; but we can- 
not forget that it was the order to the Brahmins of Madras 
to work on the earthworks which finally alienated the natives 
of Southern India, that General Chanzy once broke the courage 
of his Bretons by refusing them time to confess before an 
engagement, and that Colonel Negrier only yesterday drove 
two great tribes into revolt by destroying the sacred tomb of 
their most respected marabout. A fanaticism of irreligion 
comes over Frenchmen sometimes, and directly prevents the 
success of the very objects they have all the while at heart. 








THE Br " SHARPS OF LIFE AND FICTION. 


Tv close of the trial of Mabel Wilberforce for perjury was 
an event over which Thackeray would have brooded 
in an extasy of imaginative cynicism. The impression 
evidently made by the prisoner’s piteous declaration of her own 
helplessness on the jury,—who were most unwilling to find her 
guilty,—the sauciness with which she more than once inter- 
rupted the sentence passed upon her by the Judge, the com- 
posure with which she finally accepted it, asserting her inno- 
cence before she was taken out of Court, remind us so vividly 
of the great picture of Becky Sharp, that if one did not 
know how inevitably circumstances determine the mould into 
which characters of this kind shape themselves, one would almost 
suppose that Mabel Wilberforce had made Becky Sharp 
her model, and had cultivated the qualities with which that 
great heroine of Thackeray’s fancy was so wonderfully gifted. 
Becky Sharp, or, rather, Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, goes to her 
brother-in-law to obtain his intervention on her behalf, when 
her little intrigue with Lord Steyne is broken up. “Do 
not look so!” she said; “I am not guilty, Pitt, dear Pitt! you 
were my friend once. Before God, I am not guilty. I seem so. 
Everything is against me...... I was only guilty of too 
much devotedness to Rawdon’s service. ..... I looked for a 
peerage for you, Pitt. We have talked about it. Your genius 
and Lord Steyne’s interest made it more than probable, had 
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not this dreadful calamity come to put an end to all my hopes.” 
And so, when Mabel Wilberforce thanked the jury for the 
patience they had shown, declared her position a very false 
one, and after fainting away declared to Mr. Justice Hawkins 
that petulance was one of the deep-rooted faults of her character, 
and begged to withdraw the “ unkind and rude” charge she had 
made on the first day of the trial, that British justice was not 
worth much,—a justice which, on the contrary, she had sub- 
quently seen “ exemplified all through the trial,’—and then, 
after this delicate flattery to the Jury and Judge had 
failed, interrupted the latter with the most pert contradictions 
of his statements, one could not help feeling how absolutely 
she relied on the unscrupulous use of the same weapons 
which Becky Sharp, too, handled so habitually, though with 
greater skill and tact. What, however, is most interesting is to 
consider what it is in characters like Becky Sharp and Mabel 
Wilberforce which fascinates so many ordinary people, and seems 
to exert even a greater influence than that of the same feminine 
qualities, uncombined with the sauciness which vivifies them, 
would ever exert. Becky Sharp without her diablerie, Mabel 
Wilberforce without the pertness of speech which she so care- 
fully alternated with a beseeching attitude of dependence, would 
neither of them have produced a tenth part of the effect. 
Becky begins her career by pitching the mark of esteem 
which her kind schdolmistress had given her out of the 
carriage window, and Mabel Wilberforce ends hers by 
interpolating sneering remarks on the sentence of her Judge. 
And yet the chief weapon of each alike, from the be- 
ginning to the end, was a liberal use of the feminine 
device of throwing herself completely on the generosity of 
those whom she hoped to mould to her own purpose. And we 
suspect that the flashes of sauciness have a great deal to do 
in both cases with the efficacy of the feminine weapon em- 
ployed. After throwing herself on Sir Pitt’s generosity, 
Becky explains the anger and indignation of his wife, Lady Jane, 
by suggesting to him that “it was the diamond clasp you gave 
me” which had rendered her so jealous; and Sir Pitt feels the 
submissiveness and deference to himself all the more soothing, 
for this impertinent explanation of his wife’s displeasure. And 
so, too, we suspect, though the experience of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins proved impervious to the dulcet humility of the 
prisoner, the jury were all the better pleased by the tender help- 
lessness with which she left the case in their hands, in con- 
sequence of the display of contemptuousness with which she 
had previously treated some of the adverse witnesses in her 
cross-examination. It isthe confident appeal to their generosity 
of those women whom men perceive to be perfectly well able 
to fight their own battles, that touches most intimately the 
selfishness of masculine pride. When Becky tells her husband 
that she will make his fortune for him, he is all the more in 
love with her for leaning so completely upon him at the very 
moment when she is so confident, and, as he thinks, justly con- 
fident, in her own powers. There is something especially grati- 
fying to his pride, in the notion that so shrewd and courageous 
a woman should yet surrender herself wholly to him; nor does 
it ever occur to him that she would much have preferred 
playing the same part towards any one at all higher in 
rank than himself, from his father, the vulgar old baronet, 
upwards. It is the contrast between the vivacity with which 
others are overthrown, and the exceptional humility of attitude 
towards themselves, which fascinates men of the world.. And 
80, in the recent case, it was probably the contrast between the 
pert air of the prisoner to the witnesses against her, and the 
humility of the appeal to the jury, which really, though uncon- 
sciously, produced the extreme reluctance to agree on a 
verdict against her. There was certainly, as the Judge’s own 
statement showed, no want at all of evidence. But the jury felt 
that a very clever and, in other respects, self-confident woman had 
thrown herself almost eagerly on their goodness, and they could 
hardly resist the impulse they felt to justify her appareut pre- 
ference for implicit trust in them, to any case she might have 
been able to make out for herself. Sauciness and softness 
skilfully combined are many times as potent as softness taken 
alone. 

This is the chief reason, we take it, why an adventuress who 
is at all up to her work, has so much more chance of success 
than an adventurer of the same talents. The latter depends on 
his skill alone, but the former has a powerful resource when 
her skill is exhausted, and that is, the ostentatious renunciation 
of skill, and an appeal to that instinct of superficial magnanimity 





which in many men is one of the most powerful instincts of 
their nature. When an adventurer is unmasked, his appeal for 
pity makes him only contemptible. But when the same thing 
happens to an adventuress who throws herself on the generosity 
of those who have found her out, a cloud of confused feeling is 
thrown over the whole issue, and men begin to ask themselves 
how far there may not have been some excuse even for the 
falsehood which has been unmasked. Indeed, the weakness of 
the accused is in itself supposed to be a sort of plea in excuse, 
as even Mr. Justice Hawkins was disposed to admit, when he 
seized on the plea for leniency that in the case of Miss Wilber- 
force the perjuries had been uttered in self-defence, and not 
in malicious libel against others. Would he have attached 
quite the same importance to this plea, if the accused had been 
aman? We hardly think so. The latent feeling in his mind 
was that a woman whose character was attacked was so help- 
less, that even if she did defend it by the utterance of falsehood, 
there were exceptional excuses to be made for her guilt in 
doing so, which would hardly apply in equal degree to an ad- 
venturer of the other sex. There is at bottom in mena secret 
tolerance for the guilt which comes from women’s weakness, a 
tolerance which does not extend to the guilt which comes from 
men’s weakness. There is a feeling that it is, in some sense, 
generous to overlook the one, and despicable to overlook the 
other. 

It is an interesting question whether the sauciness, or the 
habit of throwing themselves on the generosity of those whom 
they wish to influence, is the more characteristic and essential 
quality in the Becky Sharps of the world. Of course, the sauci- 
ness represents the character without its veil, while the pathetic 
appeal to the generosity of others is a histrionic transaction ; 
but none the less, the latter habit springs from a more deeply- 
rooted necessity of the adventuress proper, than the former. 
Becky Sharp never gained anything she wanted, either before 
her marriage or after, by sauciness alone; it was only the addi- 
tional piquancy which her sauciness gave to her flatteries and 
pathetic self-abandonments which served her purposes at all. 
Rawdon Crawley, Sir Pitt Crawley—both senior and junior— 
Lord Steyne, Jos. Sedley, and the rest of her victims, were all 
the victims of her simulated softness,—though her cleverness 
and sauciness, of course, added much to her fascinations. And 
indeed, it is in a much deeper sense true that the adventuress 
owes such success as she obtains to her power of impressing 
other people with a grateful sense of her dependence on them, 
than it is that she owes it to any manifestation of the hard pan 
at the bottom of her character. The sauciness and impertinence 
which the Becky Sharps of fiction and real life display so skil- 
fully, represent, no doubt, truly enough their shifty reliance on 
their own cleverness and powers of resource. But, after all, 
those resources on which they rely consist wholly in the quali- 
ties needful for wheedling help out of other people, not in any 
qualities enabling them to win their position in life for them- 
selves. They trust to their cleverness and fascinations for 
making others willing or eager that they should lean upon 
them, but unless they could produce this willingness, they have 
nothing in themselves on which they could lean. The sauci- 
ness represents nothing in the nature of independent personal 
ability, though of course it implies independence of. others in 
the matter of tastes and likings. They are as dependent on others 
for all they really need, as they are for all the luxuries they de- 
sire. And that is what we mean, when we say that the wheed- 
ling side of them represents the net result of their practical 
qualities a great deal more accurately than that spasmodic dis- 
play of pertness which only indicates that they are quite ready to 
laugh at those who are no longer useful to them. ‘The parasitic 
qualities are the substantial qualities of an adventuress. The 
sauciness which adds piquancy to the parasitic qualities, ex- 
presses nothing but her genuine ingratitude and self-will. It 
does not express any quality whatever by which,—without 
parasitic talents,—she could earn respect for herself. 


MODERN PRODIGALITY. 

NHE author of the very amusing, though rather thin, essay 
on “ Luxury, Ancient and Modern,” which appears this 

week in the Quarterly Review, after repeating a number of 
stories of royal and noble wastefulness, inclines to the opinion 
that, on the whole, as regards luxury, or rather prodigality, we 
are better than our forefathers were; and we suppose, though 
the opinion is a little startling, that he is right. The wasteful- 
ness of modern life is, no doubt, excessive, and occasionally 
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rises to heights which recall the Pagan period ; ‘but there is a 
difference in it, to be carried to the credit of our day. There 
have been, no doubt, even in our times, instances of what 
may be described as mad prodigality, a pursuit of luxury 
through expenditure so senseless as to make observers doubt 
whether the spenders could be quite sane. The Kings of to-day 
are growing economical, not to say stingy, and save money, 
and seek “investments ” after a fashion which would once have 
been denounced as most unroyal, but which probably has its 
root in a permanent sense of insecurity. The late King of the 
Belgians left a fortune worthy of a Jew financier; our own 
Queen has grown wealthy on the Throne; the Sultan, according 
to Mr. W. Blunt, has a heavy secret purse in England; the 
King of Italy is an exact economist; and the Emperor of 
Austria is, it is said, never in debt. Still, this generation re- 
members the Emperor Nicholas, who spent two millions a year 
on the Imperial household; the Sultan Abdul Aziz, who for 
many years made away with six millions; King Victor 
Emanuel, who, with eight or nine royal incomes and estates, 
never had a penny; the Emperor Napoleon III., who frittered 
away a million a year, with little but rather vulgar festivals to 
show for it; and the King of the Netherlands, who scattered 
in his earlier youth a fortune “beyond the dreams of avarice,” 
popularly estimated at £12,000,000 sterling, and probably 
exceeding half that amount. It is not fifteen years since a 
week’s visit to Compiégne cost each lady £500—twenty-one 
dresses at least being de viguewr—since it was impossible 
for a French courtier’s wife to spend less than £1,000 a 
year on her dress, and since a lady contested before the 
courts of Paris a bill for £15,000 for dressing her for three 
years. She had paid, says the Quarterly, £12,000 into court. 
The carefully-guarded privacy of modern life, too, conceals 
enormous expenditures. We make very much of Crassus’s 
bribes, but Lord Harewood spent £120,000 in one Yorkshire 
election; £50,000 have been given for a great borough; 
and the House of Commons expends two millions every 
time it is dissolved. We read aghast of Nero’s horses shod with 
gold, and of a Spanish Viceroy driving into Lima with eight 
mules all shod with silver; but a first-class racing stable in 
this country costs £30,000 a year, a “ liberal” stable for a great 
country house has been known to cost £4,000 annually, the 
late Lord Mayo’s wine bill as Viceroy of India exceeded that 
sum, and any man familiar with Cowes will point out steam 
yachts which for every month they are afloat cost £1,500. 
There are many men in England who spend £100,000 a year 
practically on themselves and their families, and if we 
were to include purchases, as the writer in the Quarterly 
does, among prodigalities, we suspect the ancient world 
would be outdone. The wife of Caligula owned jewels 
* valued,” very vaguely, at £400,000, but a recent English 
Marchioness is said to have attended Court worth £100,000 
“as she stood;” and French jewellers talk of the wife of an 
American millionaire as possessed of half-a-million in diamonds. 
The Duke of Brunswick had more. Those purchases, how- 
ever, unless foolishly made, are rather bad investments than 
true prodigalities, the stones fairly representing the money 
given for them; while for aught we know, Lollia Paulina’s 
emeralds may have increased three per cent. per annum in value, 
as Mrs. *s diamonds were doing before the discoveries at 
the Cape. The Quarterly thinks it monstrous that Fouquet, 
Louis XIV.’s Intendant, should have spent £360,000 on his 
house, but what has Eaton Abbey cost from first to last ? while 
there are houses in London the bare walls of which are 
put up to auction for more than the £112,000, which Louis 
XIV.spent on Madame de Montespan’s chateau. The magnifi- 
cence of the Farmers-General may have amounted to fatuity, 
but if £3,000 has been paid in our time for the flowers of a 
London ball-room, Fouquet’s outlay of £6,000 on a banquet is 
not a proof of it; nor could Condé’s debts of £320,000 compare 
with some of those which the late Mr. Padwick used to show 
his skill in clearing off. One English noble’s son recently went 
into Court to be cleared of a heavier debt incurred in two 
years, of course chiefly in backing his friends’ “ paper.” 
Still, no doubt, there is a change of tone, not, we fear, so 
much through increase of virtue, as through the diffusion 
of ordinary intelligence. There are few nobles now-a-days 
who do not know their incomes, like the last Richelieu, 
the Esterhazy of 1835, and, as we have been told on ex- 
cellent authority, the late Prince Schwartzenberg, a noble 
who redeemed his estates, but who, when he pulled up and 











reformed, absolutely did not know what his vast Bohemian 
properties brought him in. The millionaire of our day, even if 
born to his millions, knows his affairs, is quite aware of what 
£10,000 will buy, and is as entirely incapable of wrapping cut- 
lets in bank-notes, as some of the men enriched by the financier 
Law did, as of burning bonds, like the first Fugger, or our own 
Sir Richard Whittington. He has neither the foolishness nor the 
generosity. The modern tendency of plutocrats is to decline 
three per cent., whenever they can get five; and a good many 
of them feel, after a lavish entertainment, very much as Baron 
James Rothschild is said, in the following perfect story, to have 
done :— 

“Private luxury under the Second Empire found a princely repre. 

sentative in a financier. A journalist waited on the late Baron 
James de Rothschild to request permission to go over his establish. 
ment and take notes. Leave was given, but when the notes had 
been completed, the Baron forbad the publication. The journalist, 
coolly saying that the prohibition came too late, did publish them. 
They show that there were separate departments for soups, sauces, 
roasting, frying, vegetables, sweets, &c., and that seventy-two 
persons were employed in the kitchens and the cellar. The famous 
Caréme was for many years the chef. The féte given by the Baron 
at his chdteau of La Ferriére to the Emperor was, above all, remark- 
able for the quantity of game provided for the battues; at one of 
which, so ran the story, a parrot, disguised as a partridge, fell to the 
Imperial gun, crying, ‘Vive l’Empereur !’ Was it a witticism, a 
cynicism, or a real mistake of gender in the Amphitryon, when, 
thanking his Imperial guest for the honour done his poor house by 
the acceptance of his hospitality, he said, ‘J’en garderai toujours le 
mémoire ?? ” 
If Lucullus could have entertained an emperor, he not only would 
not have thought of that savage joke, but he would not have 
seen its point, the union of prodigality with a keen sense of the 
value of money being entirely modern. The new tone of the 
great Courts, the comparative privacy of modern life, and a 
certain kind of selfish intelligence—as shown in the noble who 
gives £20,000 for a gold dinner-service, but demands discount 
for ready-money—keep down the old excesses of prodigality ; 
and that is, of a sort, an improvement. 

But we do not quite understand why the writer in the 
Quarterly seems so doubtful of the evil effect of luxury of this 
kind, even when it is kept apart, which is rarely the case, from 
mere sensuality. We do not expect him, when intent only on 
amusing his readers, to write like a censor morwm, still less to 
scold Nero for the prodigious waste of the Golden House. We 
agree thoroughly that large expenditure on art, where true art 
is obtained in return, is not prodigality ; and we are quite aware 
that prodigality is in part a question of proportion, and that 
an Indian carpet may for one man be a prodigality, and for 
another little more than a social decency. But Mandeville 
went miles beyond this, and the essayist in the Quarterly says 
he follows him half-way. Mandeville wrote in the Fable of the 
Bees :— 

“ Thus every part was full of vice, 

Yet the whole mass a paradise ; 

Flattered in peace and feared in wars, 

They were th’ esteem of foreigners. 

. . . . . . . ° s 

The root of evil, avarice, 

That damn’d ill-natured baneful vice, 

Was slave to prodigality, 

That noble sin; whilst luxury 

Employed a million of the poor, 

And odious pride a million more.” 
And when Jove mae all men honest, the impoverished Common- 
wealth sank, never more to rise, all modes of gain ceasing with 
all waste of means. Even if no truths were true but the 
economic, it would not be true that unproductive expendi- 
ture could enrich a State; but the essence of the question is 
not to be sought in economics. If a marquis always travels by 
special train simply to display at once his wealth and his ex- 
clusiveness, he may enrich the railway and possibly the State 
more than by hoarding his gold, but he helps in the most 
marked way to degrade the popular ideal of a great life. Mad 
prodigalities are not perpetrated for the sake of “ making 
business,” or to encourage art, or even necessarily to increase 
the personal enjoyment of the prodigal—though, of course, that 
may enter into the matter, as when a millionaire has ice sent 
after him a thousand miles in a tropical country—but to excite 
the applause of the vulgar, to stir in them the idea that a great 
man is among them. That an enormous and visible recklessness 
of expenditure does stir admiration among the foolish is 
undeniable, more especially in countries like Austria and 
England, where envy is not yet a strong passion ; and it is with 
this intent that the money is thrown away. Whether the 
foolish are the foolish poor, or the foolish of the same caste as 
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the prodigal, matters very little; nor is there much distinction 


between horses shod with gold, and rooms filled up with brittle 
ivory chairs costing £500 a-piece. It is an inane admiration 
which, unless the waste is waste through wilfulness, it is in- 
tended to excite ; and in that admiration is the true evil,—the 
debauching and perversion of the public taste, the lowering and 
vulgarisation of the national ideal. There is no objection to 
giving a guinea for a pear, if you want the pear, and can afford 
the guinea, beyond the objection that the money might be better 
used; but to give a guinea for a pear, in order that your guests 
may think it noble, or liberal, or even pleasant, to give 
guineas for pears, is, so far as you succeed, to degrade 
your guests’ inner ideal of life. They are not asked to 
admire even “sustained stateliness of living,” which is, in its way 
and within limits, unobjectionable, but to admire waste. That 
js evil, if anything is evil,—and an evil besides, because human 
nature being what it is, the chances are you will succeed. We 
dare say there were patricians of the Gens Cornelia alivein Nero’s 
time, who had only competent fortunes, and who thought his 
expenditure on gold horse-shoes proof conclusive that he was a 
vulgar fool—which he was not, but an artist on a throne, drunk 
with power and fantasy scarcely distinguishable from lunacy— 
but the majority of Romans did not think him vulgar at 
all, but a wonderfully royal person, whom every rich man 
ought to imitate, and whom they admired till they par- 
doned both his cruelty and his recklessness; and when earth 
was at last rid of him, heaped for years flowers upon his grave. 
Nero demoralised a world, and deserved the strange, almost 
mystical horror with which he was regarded by the Christians ; 
and one part of his method, at least, was this mad prodigality, 
which had for the masses the charm exercised over most men by 
grandeur and openhandedness. The whole Court of France imi- 
tated Louis XIV.’s prodigality, till one reason at least of the 
fall of the French noblesse was its insolvency, and the irrita- 
tion caused by the means employed to swell their ruined 
incomes. The effect of Louis Napoleon’s waste was to make 
all vulgar Frenchmen believe a waster a great person, and there- 
fore wish to be wasters, and, therefore, to plunge into that 
struggle for wealth, per fas aut nefas, which more than any single 
cause ruined the Empire, and will, if some change does not 
speedily arrive, ruin the Republic too. We might as well 
judge sculpture by the value of the metal or marble em- 
ployed—as, by the way, some Greek writers did—and expect 
taste to remain perfect, as consider prodigality brilliancy, and 
expect the national tone not to be debauched. Dining off gold 
may be innocent enough, particularly if the host thinks nothing 
about it; but to make dining off gold an ideal, as is the object 
of prodigality, misdirects and may ruin the impulses of a 
nation. 


FISHING IN LONDON. 

HERE was a time, doubtless, when these words conveyed a 
literal fact, and not an ironical figure of speech ; when 
the Fleet Brook danced and babbled and sparkled crystal-clear, 
Strand-way, to the translucent Thames; and when silvery 
salmon waited impatiently in “ the Pool,” for the next freshet to 
take them up to their spawning-ground in Oxfordshire or 
Berks. It is possible that Dame Juliana Berners herself may 
have angled there for the king of fish, “a ryght deyntous, and 
a ryght fervente biter, though cumborous to take ;” and at any 
rate, if she did not catch her salmon, she had her “ holsome 
walke, and a swete ayre of the swete savoure of the meede 

flowers that makyth man hungry.” 

Bat it will be understood that when I speak of fishing in 
London at the present day, it is after a metaphorical and figura- 
tive fashion. I take with me no cumbrous apparatus of rod or 
creel, no equipment of any kind, other than that of the 
ordinary pedestrian. I have, in fact, “ other fish to fry” than 
those which gladden the eyes of Piscator, when he can get them 
into his landing-net. The fish I desire to catch are those price- 
less gems in intaglio and cameo, the signet-rings of antiquity, 
which have come down to us from Greek and Roman times, 
and are sometimes to be met with in old-curiosity shops, and 
amidst the miscellaneous rubbish of a jeweller’s counter, and 
in all sorts of out-of-the-way and unexpected places. And 
nowhere that I know of can this kind of fishing be better enter- 
prised and taken in hand than in London itself. It is true that 
we have no accumulated hoard of buried treasures, as Rome 
has, which may reward the diligent searcher after antiquities. 
But it must be remembered that the English have always been 


a nation of travellers, and of collectors too, and that to London, 
as to a common centre, have gravitated all the portable 
treasures of the political refugees of Europe who, for the last 
century or so, have found a home there. Jewels, above all 
other property, can be most easily carried about and dis- 
posed of. And in this way these waifs and strays of antiquity, 
engraved gems in intaglio and cameo, do turn up in the 
most unexpected ways and places, and make gem-fishing 
in London an altogether interesting and engrossing pursuit. 
And, in truth, the charm of fishing lies rather in the uncer- 
tainty of the catch, in the possibilities of a great surprise, than 
in the actual fish which are landed and basketed. Few of us 
would care for the ordinary results of a day’s fishing in a Devon- 
shire trout-stream, if we could see beforehand the dozen or two 
of little sprats which the creel will probably hold when twilight 
summons us to supper and bed. But there is always the chance, 
and therefore there is always the expectation, of a big two- 
pounder, to keep up the excitement. And like a second marriage, 
even if we are disappointed to-day, to-morrow’s efforts will only 
be another triumph of hope over experience. And so, in the 
search for antique gems, though there are many blanks, there 
are pretty sure to be a few prizes now and again, possibly in the 
shape of Greek work of the finest period, the age of Pheidias 
and Praxiteles. 

It will be well, however, to explain to the reader what we 
mean by “antique gems.” These are not to be found, perhaps, 
in my lady’s treasure-casket of glittering brilliants or gleaming 
sapphires, which she takes out, together with her Venetian 
point-lace, to grace ball-room or drawing-room. Some of them, 
perhaps, may be of equal intrinsic value, and as works of art, in- 
comparably more priceless than machine-cut stones, whose glitter, 
after all, is excelled by the dew-drop on the grass. Engraved 
gems, then, are the signet-rings of antiquity,—the seals where- 
with the men of old time, whether of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, or 
Rome, sealed their documents, and protected their goods. The 
portable goods of a man were, no doubt, at first secured by a 
seal of clay from the banks of the Nile or Tigris, stamped with 
a bit of worm-eaten reed rolled over it, which reed the owner 
retained in his possession. The marks on his little cylinder of 
reed, and the corresponding marks on the clay seal, would 
always assure him that his property had not been tampered 
with. What more natural than that a cylinder of stone, en- 
graved with various devices, should take the place of the reed # 
This, in fact, was the first step in the art of gem-engraving. 
And the little cylinder of serpentine, agate, or lapis lazuli, en- 
graved with those quaint archaic figures with which Mr. 
Layard has made us familiar, hung suspended from the wrist 
of the curled Assyrian exquisite by a golden thread, long before 
Jonah came to Nineveh. This was, in fact, the signet with 
which he sealed his possessions and documents. And in that 
great treasure-house of antiquities, the British Museum, may be 
at this day seen, by those who care to search for them, the cylinder 
signets of King Darius and of Sennacherib the Assyrian. 

The art of gem-engraving was carried to Greece from Assyria 
by the Phoenician traders. These Phoenicians—the old inhabi- 
tants of Canaan, from whom the Jews learned their alphabet— 
were the commercial men of the day; and the navies of Tyre 
and Sidon and Carthage traversed all seas of the known world, 
bringing with them, amongst other arts, that of engraving on 
hard stones. The gem-engravers of Greece and Italy, having 
learnt the glyptic art from Assyria, carried it to the utmost 
perfection of which it was capable, and have left us in their 
little ring-stones, some of them no bigger than the finger-nail, 
figures and groups which are as perfect in their way as the 
Venus de Medici or the Apollo Belvidere : for on these engraved 
gems, whether the stone be a sard or cornelian, amethyst or 
garnet, we have a history in miniature of the fine arts, the 
religion, the domestic life,and the amusements of ancient peoples; 
the portraits of their great men, copies on a minute scale of 
those magnificent sculptures which adorned their temples, and of 
which only broken pieces are at rare intervals disinterred, to 
tantalize us with their fragmentary beauty. It is no wonder, 
then, that the study of antique gems should be a pursuit which 
has its fascinations for the classical scholar and the student 
of antigt the searchit for them, wherever 
they are to found in the of Europe, has a 
certain charm, for those who understand the subject. Gem- 
fishing, in fact, is a hobby be ridden in all 
places where men do congregate, in small country towns, as 
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only the other day, in a little country town, out of a watch- 
maker’s window, an old-fashioned silver seal, such as country 
gentlemen used to wear in the last century at their fobs, set 
with an antique gem of the greatest value and rarity, a head of 
a Parthian king in the grandest style of Greek art. This gem, 
a hundred years ago, when collectors and money were plentiful, 
would have been worth at least a couple of hundred pounds. 
Its cost in the present instance was exactly two shillings! The 
pursuit, therefore, is not without its interest and its surprises. 
It takes us to strange, out-of-the-way places,—to pawnbrokers’ 
shops; from the great emporium at the West End, where 
Dives, suffering from a temporary inconvenience, leaves his 
plate and diamonds in the care of Mr. Moss for a few weeks, to the 
wretched den at Shoreditch, where Lazarus “ spouts ” a waistcoat 
or a pair of boots till next Saturday night. Even in such places 
as these it has been the writer’s good-fortune to light upon 
a treasure-trove of antiquity. The hobby, too, takes us amongst 
strange, out-of-the-way people, whose acquaintance we should 
probably never make in any other way. Shall I introduce you 
to Herr Cohen Herzog, the great dealer in antique gems and 
precious stones; a little man, with a high, wrinkled forehead, 
close-cut, grizzled hair and beard, and an eye black as night, 
and as brilliant and sparkling as a diamond? He is a man 
whose acquaintance is well worth making, for he knows every 
European capital, with its intrigues and social politics; having, 
like Ulysses, seen many men and many cities. He is full of 
information upon all subjects, but overflowing with love for his 
special hobby, the study of the antique, upon which his opinion 
is always most valuable. Or will you go with me to an out-of- 
the-way street in Clerkenwell, where dwells a man of another 
stamp, yet devoted to the same pursuit,—an illiterate, ignorant 
person, dressed apparently in rags, who lives in a place which 
exactly resembles Quilp’s curiosity-shop? His amusement 
for the last forty years has been to get together a miscel- 
faneous heap of stones engraved with crests and mottoes 
and heads and figures, upon all of which he places an ex- 
orbitant value. But amongst this mass of rubbish, upon 
the only occasion on which he permitted me to inspect it, 
I saw that there were a few gems which would grace 
a national museum. Will he let me look at his treasures again 
to-day? No, he is in a sullen and sulky mood; and only puffs 
out huge volumes of the foulest tobacco-smoke, in reply to my 
request. I turn away, and in the same street, where there are 
one or two refiners’ shops, a little green stone catches my eye, 
in a saucer, in company with broken teaspoons and watch-cases. 
I go in, and examine the stone, and purchase it at the price 
esked. It is a little cylinder of emerald, of poor quality, but 
engraved on each of its facets with the name of Augustus 
Cesar, and the masters of his mint. How did this memorial of 
the world’s great ruler come there? To whom did it belong? 
What was its use P I go home, satisfied with that day’s fishing, 
at any rate. For I carry in my pocket, in that little cylinder, 
bought for a small price in Clerkenwell, a puzzlement for some 
of the wisest antiquarian heads of Europe. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee ee 
THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—Speaking of the Ridsdale judgment, you observe, “ All we 
wish is that that decision should be fairly and fully reconsidered 
by the light of the remarkable evidence since brought to light. 
We greatly doubt whether Lord Selborne himself would not 
admit that his confidence in the soundness of his own judgment 
has been upset by the new evidence.” Will you kindly indicate 
what this new evidence is? Hitherto, it has seemed to me that 
the assailants of the judgment held that the Judges gave a 
wrong decision on the evidence before them. This miscarriage 
of justice has been accounted for in two ways :—1. The Judges, 
it has been said, were consciously and deliberately perverting 
justice. This has been Dr. Littledale’s allegation. 2. They 
were blinded by religious prejudice, and did not know how 
wrong their judgment was. This was Mr. MacColl’s view, and 
—I thought—yours. The production of new evidence, which 
was not before the Judges at the time of the trial, would have a 
very important bearing on the controversy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

34 Dorset Square, October 24th. J. Luewretyn Davies. 


[The “new evidence” to which we referred, and which was 
not before the Court in the Ridsdale case, is,—(1), the proved 





TS 
use of the condemned vestments after the promulgation of the 
Elizabethan Advertisements ; (2), the declaration of one of the 
authors of the Advertisements that the vestments could only be 
abolished by an Act of Parliament, therefore clearly not by 
the Advertisements; (3), the declaration of one of the leaders 
of the Puritans, after the Advertisements, that all the ritual of 
Edward’s First Book, including, of course, the vestments, was 
then legal; (4), the declaration of the most learned and eminent 
divines of the day, and some of the most learned laymen, in 
1641, that “all” the vestments of Edward’s First Book were 
then “commanded” by the Ornaments Rubric; (5), the 
abolition of the vestments by Act of Parliament in 1644. These 
facts are, in our judgment, irreconcilable with the view of the 
vestments having been formally and legally abolished by the 
Advertisements of 1566; and they are facts which were not 
argued and considered in the Ridsdale case. Nor, in our 
opinion, was sufficient stress laid upon the fact that the Adver. 
tisements were aimed exclusively at the Puritans—at defect of 
ritual, that is, not at excess—and that neither directly nor by 
fair inference do they condemn the now forbidden vestments.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND MR. GREEN 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—In last Saturday’s Spectator you say, “ At the Manchester 
Diocesan Conference, a sitting was devoted to the discussion of 
the course taken by the Bishop in relation to Mr. Green.” This 
is not the case. The subject was only introduced by the Bishop 
himself, when summing up at the close of the Conference, 
all discussion being, necessarily, precluded. 

It is more than probable that, in the paragraph to which I 
refer, your remarks on the conduct of Mr. Green would have 
been worded somewhat differently, had he been able to speak fur 
himself, or had his friends been able to do so on his behalf.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

Henry R. Herwoon, Vicar of Swinton, near Manchester. 





THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE LAND BILL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Allow me, with all respect, to point out that, in criti- 
cising the Farmers’ Alliance Land Bill, you argue as if no such 
measure as the Agricultural Holdings Act had been passed, and 
proved to be an utter failure. You strongly desire that tenant- 
farmers should have security for their capital, and yet you 
object to the only means by which they can get it. For more 
than forty years they have demanded it, in vain. Over thirty 
years ago, a Parliamentary Committee declared it to be so 
highly desirable, that they were convinced it would be gained by 
mutual agreement ; yet, from that time to this, even the insuffi- 
cient tenant-right custom of Lincolnshire has not spread into 
three other counties. In 1875, the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
a measure providing for compensation to tenants for their unex- 
hausted improvements, was passed. It was not compulsory, 
and therefore it was almost universally treated with contempt 
by landlords. Then, when you express the most earnest desire 
to give tenants security for their capital by a permissive law 
which never will give it to them, tenants might fairly reply, 
“Thank you for nothing.” Even ultra-Conservatives, like Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. Staveley Hill, have got beyond the Liberal 
Spectator on this point, as they introduced Bills last Session 
setting aside freedom of contract in the most decided manner, 
and giving tenants an indefeasible claim to compensation for 
improvements. 

You say, “ We look, we confess, with extreme jealousy upon 
the prohibition of contracts, except when the contract is either 
wrong in itself, or contrary to public good.” So do the mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Alliance, and their whole case rests on the 
argument that contracts setting aside a tenant’s right to com- 
pensation for his improvements are contrary to public good, 
and therefore wrong in themselves. It is humiliating to those 
of us who for year after year have been setting forth the 
enormous national loss arising from the insecurity of tenant- 
farmers’ capital, to find that even now there are intelligent men 
who cannot see it. What miserably poor advocates we must 
be! If you admit that security for tenants’ capital is essential 
to the highest welfare of the nation, whose prosperity depends 
so largely upon the full development of the resources of the soil, 
surely you cannot let a mere superstition in favour of freedom 
—or, rather, licence—of contract stand in the way; and, I 
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repeat, the necessary security never can be obtained in this 
country with what is called freedom of contract. 

How do I prove this? First, by history; secondly, by 
showing that real freedom of contract cannot exist in the long- 
run between landlord and tenant in this country, because there 
is no equality of contracting power. Thirdly, by pointing out 
that even if we had real freedom of contract, it would be abused, 
to the public disadvantage. As to my first argument, I have 
already cited the experience of the last forty years. With 
reference to the second, I need only say that wherever there is 
bread-and-cheese to be got by farming—just now, agricultural 
affairs are in a state of ruin which is quite exceptional—land- 
lords, in a thickly populated country like ours, and landlords, 
too, who have such great wealth, power, and esprit de corps, 
must have the upper-hand, in contracting with those who wish 
to hire their land. It is all very well to say that men must be 
fools to hire land without full security for their capital. If it 
be fair to say so, it only proves that only fools can be farmers, and 
that is not particularly advantageous from a national point of 
view. But it is not true, and this brings me to my third plea. A 
man may take a farm without security for his capital, and yet not 
be a fool, because he may take care not to risk his capital in 
improvements of a lasting or slow-returning character. This 
shows how even real freedom of contract for the hire of land 
may be abused, to the serious loss of the nation; for whether a 
tenant is prevented fiom having security for his capital, or 
freely foregoes that security in consideration of a low rent or 
other advantage to himself, it is all the same a bad thing for 
the country. Some of the poorest of farmers have saved money, 
simply by keeping down expenses, starving the land, employing 
very little labour, and producing small crops at little cost. 1 
have known men who have got rich, in better times than these, 
‘by farming on this system, but each was a curse to his parish 
and to his country. 

It is really wonderful to me that any one who does not object 
to interference with freedom of contract between railway com- 
pany and passenger, or between cabman and “ fare,” should 
‘demur to a demand that those who have the stewardship of the 
nation’s land—and no one has a more personal estate in land 
‘than that—shall be prohibited from letting their land on terms 
which virtually prohibit its proper cultivation, and prevent its 
greatest productiveness from being developed. 

I fail to see your distinction between “ unexhausted improve- 
ments” and “the whole improvement.” An improvement that 
ds exhausted has ceased to exist. The Alliance Bill seeks only 
to secure to tenants the full value of their unexhausted im- 
provements. 

Under the system of licence of contract, the only agreement 
partially justifying a tenant, in the interest of himself and his 
family, in farming really well, is an agreement for a long term 
‘of years. But a lease can never confer complete security upon 
a tenant, unless he has either the right to consign and bequeath 
it, or compensatory provisions in case of having to give it up 
before it expires, or at the end of the term. Under the Scotch 
lease system, the landlords have gained enormously by pure con- 
fiscation according to law. Where tenants have farmed well 
nearly or quite to the end of their leases, they or their succes- 
sors have been rented on their improvements. In these cases, 
they have “scourged” the land during the last few years of 
their terms, leaving an uphill job to their successors to restore 
fertility. 

I have left myself no space in which to show that the need 
of compulsory compensation for tenants’ improvements being 
granted, the plan of Free Sale, as it is termed (it is not free, 
because limited by the landlord’s pre-emption), as adopted in 
the Alliance Land Bill, is the best for all parties concerned 
The necessity of controlling licence of contract in the case of 
land may, without any offensive intention, be described as the 
pons asinorum of land-tenancy reform ; and until that is passed 
it is useless to proceed to other propositions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wittiam E. Bear. 

Farmers’ Alliance Office, Clement's Inn Passage, W.C. 


[We have admitted to the full the claim of the tenant to be 
protected against himself by forbidding contract, as regards the 
value of unexhausted improvements. If the Alliance are only 
asking that, cadit quaestio. We understand them to ask some- 
thing more,—-a right to compensation for good cultivation ; and 
we doubt if that is needful enough to justify the suspension of 
freedom of contract.—Ep. Spectator.] 





IRELAND AND THE CROWN. 

(To THE EprTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—Archbishop Whately’s sentiments with regard to Vice- 
royalty in Ireland are in singular harmony with the tone of 
your short note, in your last week’s issue, on Mr. Goldwin’s 
Smith’s charge against the Royal Family. At page 364 of the 
second volume of his “ Life,” he is reported to have said, in course 
of conversation with Mr. Nassau Senior, “ My hope is, that one 
day the great absentee will return, that the Queen will be an 
Trish resident.” And again, at page 262 of his “ Miscellaneous 
Remains,” he writes :—“ I should much like to see a real Regal 
Court in Ireland. <A residence of the Sovereign for two or three 
months annually would do more to make Ireland peaceable and 
loyal, than all the bullying and all the coaxing that have been 
alternately tried.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Mappisoy. 

Vicar’s Court, Lincoln, October 24th. 





THE PLOUGH OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 
(To tue EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The writer of the article in last week’s Spectator called 
“The Plough of the Animal World,” seems to hang too great a 
weight of argument on the worm’s work. Personally, I dislike 
as much as he does the “‘ school of Continental Atheism,” be- 
lieving that Darwinism is perfectly consistent with belief in a 
Creator, who knows the end from the beginning, and has with 
set purpose arranged the orderly course of Nature. Your contri- 
butor assumes that the habits of the earth-worm are exceptional 
as to its feeding, concluding that they are scarcely consistent 
with the idea of a “ struggle for existence,” in that they involve 
a large amount of comparatively unremunerative labour, and 
that they have been specially designed with a view to the pre- 
paration of the earth as an abode for man. 

But the earth-worm is by no means the only animal which 
nourishes itself by passing large quantities of inorganic material 
(containing only a small per-centage of real food) through its 
body. The “lug-worm,” so much used as a bait by fishermen, 
does the same, and probably even to a larger extent, as shown 
by the very considerable convoluted mounds of sand thrown up 
by it on sandy or muddy beaches. Many other annelids behave 
likewise. The sand-urchins feed in a similar way. But it is 
impossible to believe that these creatures, though constantly 
comminuting and digesting the wastes of the sea-shore, and 
even the sandy bed of the sea itself, are thereby preparing any 
special benefits for men. Their habits are simply a necessity 
of their organisation, not resulting in any perceptible benefit to 
humanity. 

It may be conceded that the amount of work performed by the 
earth-worm for bare existence is very large, though perhaps not 
larger than in the case of many other animals. But in its 
underground abode it has few competitors, and it is difficult to 
see how any but an indiscriminate method of feeding could be 
made to utilise the diffused nutriment of the soil. The organisa- 
tion of the worm, doubtless, holds its own, as being the best 
adapted for an underground life in the particular situations 
which it frequents. ‘There are numberless other stomachs 
ready to select and devour the organic refuse of the earth’s 
surface ; but below ground selective work must be beset with 
difficulty, and it would seem that the most promiscuous feeder 
must needs get the upper hand in the struggle. In this way, I 
cannot doubt that the worm, like other organisms, is an 
example of the “survival of the fittest.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce S. Brapy. 

2 Mowbray Villas, Sunderland, October 24th. 





THE NOISE OF NIAGARA FALLS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In your review of Mr. Marshall’s “ Through America,” 
you allude to the softness of the tone of the sound of these 
Falls, and intimate that probably its musical character could 
be determined by an expert. It may interest your readers to 
know that this has already been done by Mr. Eugene Thayer, 
whose article on the subject is in the February number of Serii- 
nev’s Magazine. Ignorant of the difference in height between 
the two Falls, Mr. Thayer asserted that one was higher than 
the other, merely from its musical note. I have given an ab- 
stract of his article in an account of my visit to Niagara in 
winter, in Nature for March 31st. 

May I add, in conclusion, my emphatic testimony (as that of 
one who has recently travelled over the same ground) to the ex- 
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cellence of Mr. Marshall’s book ? The illustrations which you 
praise are chiefly most faithful copies of photographs, dupli- 
cates of which I possess.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wm. Lant Carpenter. 
6 Clifton Terrace, Southend, Essex, October 24th 





DREAMS AND VISIONS. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—As the philosophy of Dreaming is being discussed in your 
journal, I offer two personal experiences as contributions to the 
- material, judging, as I do, that their psychological peculiarities 
are such as to make it a duty to mention them, when silence 
would be more agreeable to myself. 

1. First, then, while I have been what Turner once called a 
‘ paper-stainer ” forthirty years, and thatin very dissimilar forms 
of literature, I have never been able to write, nor even to think, 
the simplest story. The dullest novel of the season is as much 
beyond meas “ John Inglesant ” itself. But several years ago, I 
had a curious experience, new then, and never repeated since, 
Eleven times in one fortnight I dreamt acomplete story, plot, dia- 
logue, descriptions, and all; remembering enough of each story 
every morning to be certain that it was not a mere piecing- 
together of tales I had read, so as to be acento, but that each 
Was as original as such things are likely to be now-a-days. 
They struck me, looking at them critically, which I did, as 
being about on the same level, in length, style, diction, and 
so forth, as the short tales in Temple Bar, or Fraser. 
They were not better, and they were not worse. They 
faded out of my mind every morning before I finished 
dressing, and the experience has never returned. 2. The 
second case is, I think, more curious still. In 1865, I was 
on my way from Belgrade to Constantinople, and was waiting 
for a Danube boat to pass at midnight by some no-man’s-land, 
where I was at the time, not far from Semlin,—a place wholly new 
tome. I fell in with two companions, a Montenegrin officer on a 
diplomatic errand somewhither for his Prince; and another, 
whose nationality I forget. We agreed to dine together, which 
we did in a little summer-house in the inn garden; and after 
dinner we got into conversation, talking in a lingua franca, 
partly French, partly Italian, and partly anything which came 
handy. Suddenly there flashed across me the impression that 
T had been through it all before, in the same place, and with 
the same companions. Accordingly, I said to myself, “I will 
test it. If I have been here before, the next thing that man 
opposite will say, is so-and-so.” And he said it vinmediately. 
I should add that it was, to the best of my recollection now, an 
entirely fresh subject which he started, and not anything arising 
out of the previous conversation, which might, of course, have 
been guessed by a quick-witted observer. Had I dreamt it all 
beforehand, and forgotten the dream ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricmarp F. LitrLepare. 
9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., October 22nd. 


[This flash of recollection is usually believed to arise from 
the two halves of the brain not keeping perfect step, but that 
will not explain Mr. Littledale’s story.—Ep. Spectator.) 


POETRY. 
—— 
A DAY’S RIDE—A LIFE’S ANALOGY. 

*Mip tangled forest and o’er grass plains wide, 

By many a devious path and bridle-way, 

Through the short brightness of an Indian day, 
In middle winter, ‘twas my lot to ride, 
Skirting the round-topped, pine-clad mountain side, 

While far away upon the steely-blue 

Horizon, half concealed and half in view, 
Himalay’s peaks upreared their snow-crowned pride, 
In utter purity and vast repose. 

I, ere the first, faint flush of morning glowed 

Within her eastern chamber, took the road, 

And, slowly riding between day and night, 

I marked how, through the wan, imperfect light, 





Ghostlike and grey loomed the eternal snows. 


So near they seemed, each crack and crevice small 
Like bas-relief work showed, while, in the light 
Of ruddy morn, grey changed through pink to white. 








But soon the Sun, up-climbing, flooded all 
The heavens, and then a thin and misty pall. 
Of exhalations rose, and pale of hue 
And fainter ever those far summits grew, 
Until the day waned low, and shadows tall 
Sloped eastward. Then once more, in radiance clear- 
Of setting sunlight, beautiful as brief, 
Each peak and crag stood out in bold relief, 
Till, slowly, pink faded to ghostly grey. 
So through life’s morning, noontide, evening, may 
Ideal hopes dawn, fade, and reappear. 
H. ©. Irwiy. 








BOOKS. 


—_———_ 
THE LIFE OF COBDEN.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

Tus book makes a most valuable addition to our politica} 
literature. In the first volume especially, which contains the 
great story of the Free-trade movement, we have such a living 
picture of the simplest of successful agitators and the most 
artless of powerful politicians, as few living writers, except Mr. 
John Morley, could have drawn. ‘The materials at his disposal 
were oppressively rich, and the danger of too great amplitude 
extreme. But he has understood, as few writers in his place 
would have understood, the duty of high concentration, and yet 
has compressed so judiciously as to leave on the reader’s mind the 
full sense of the length, the keenness, and the complexity of the 
great struggle, as well as of the extraordinary resources first 
created and then wielded by Mr. Cobden and his colleagues, 
He paints, too, with a most graphic pen, the curious lucidity 
and intensity of the mind of the leader, its combativeness 
without pugnacity, its firmness without obstinacy, and its 
vividness without redundancy. Few political histories of equal 
moment have been told with half the vivacity and terseness of 
this. And though Mr. Morley might, in our opinion, have con- 
densed much more unsparingly than he has done in dealing with 
the comparatively languid interests of the last nineteen years of 
Cobden’s life, it is possible that even here those who agree with 
Mr. Morley in accepting Cobden’s views in relation to what we 
have always held the quite unintelligible principle of non-inter- 
vention, would have deprecated any further curtailment of the 
letters and speeches in which Cobden advocated that view, as 
much as we should deprecate any further curtailment of the 
narrative of his battle against Monopoly and Protection. Even 
in the second volume, the chapters which recount the political 
duel with Mr. Delane, and the one crushing domestic calamity 
of Cobden’s life, are models of biographic force. 

Admirable as the book is, it will hardly alter, though it will 
define aud fix for ever, the impression which Cobden made on 
the mind of his contemporaries. It will heighten, so far as it is 
possible to heighten, the profound conviction of his purity, dis- 
interestedness, and benevolence of purpose, and engrave more 
effectively on the public mind the picture of his vivacity and 
strength of intellect, and of his singular command of the 
best modes of flooding the popular imagination, not only 
with the kind of knowledge, but with the kind of influences 
generally, which were most necessary for carrying out his 
beneficent policy. But it will not tend in any degree to make 
the country regret that Cobden never became the head of 
an Administration. Rather will it deepen the impression 
that his wonderful powers were adapted for a different 


purpose; for converting the English people to the true 
appreciation of a particular class of principles essential 


to the well-being of the nation, and not for the more 
complicated, though it may be also the less difficult task, 
of measuring the relative claims of our variors public obli- 
gations and opportunities, or for at once guiding and re- 
presenting the United Kingdom in so dealing with these 
obligations as both to satisfy and elevate the nation’s sense of 
duty. There was something almost too simple and childlike about 
Cobden’s mind, for any adequate grasp of the varions elements 
of so historic a position as that of a British Prime Minister ; 
and yet his mind was so powerful, that no one would willingly 
have seen him occupying any subordinate place in any work to 
which he had set his hand. It was far better that he should 
remain for ever the leader of the Free-trade movement in Eng- 


* The Life of Richard Covden. By John Morley. 2 vols, London: Chapman 
and Hall. 
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land, than that he should have been known as the mere colleague 
of any Minister whatever. Indeed, it is evident that he him- 
self, in what Mr. Morley happily calls “ the antique and homely 
spirit of his patriotism,” was profoundly averse to occupying 
a position which, as he well knew, would hardly fit his powers. 
The simplicity of the man, both in its greatness and in its limita- 
tion, shines out curiously enough in that letter to Sir Robert 
Peel, written just before the latter’s final resignation of office, 
in which Cobden urged upon the Minister not to resign, but to 
dissolve Parliament, and promised him that he should return to 
power as the head ofa new party, in which there should be neither 
Tory nor Liberal, but a new creature, the Peelite Free-trader. 
To our minds, that letter shows at ounce the singleness of mind 
and enthusiasm of the writer for his own special ideas, and his 
complete inability to estimate the significance of purely political 
and historic, as distinguished from economical, aims. The same 
limitation comes out again and again in this biography, as, for 
instance, where Cobden writes, during a visit to Berlin in 183 

that the King of Prussia, “a good and just man, has, by pursuing 
a systematic course of popular education, shattered the sceptre 
of despotism: even in his own hand, and has for ever pre- 
vented his successors from gathering up the fragments.” The 
notion that popular education, taken alone, is a final guarantee 
against the loss of liberty, and that it may not, indeed, be 
made almost a new auxiliary to a sagacious tyrant, is one 
which neither anciedt nor modern history confirms. The Greeks 
were the most educated when they were least politically free, 
and the Germans for a century back, both in their former sub- 
divided, and in their latter federated life, have been almost as 
helpless in their political relations to their own rulers, as they 
have been potent in the exertion of literary and scientific and 
military influence over the life of their neighbours. Cobden was 
not a great statesman, for his mind did not adequately grasp 
all the various aspects of national life. But he was far the most 
powerful economist amongst great politicians ; indeed, he filled 
economical questions with a life and practical significance such 
as no other economist, however powerful, was able to give them. 
It is curious that Mr. Morley—master as he is of modern poli- 
tics—seems to sympathise most warmly with some of the most 
defective aspects of Cobden’s political character. For example, 
he apologises for the statement we have just quoted, by hint- 
ing that Prussia might have become what Cobden expected, 
if certain statesmen of a bad school “had not interrupted 
the working of ordinary forces by a policy of military violence,” 
without suggesting, however, any explanation why, first, these 
statesmen of a bad school became powerful enough to carry 
out their designs; and next, why, when they had carried out 
their designs, they became the idols of the people whom they 
had passed under the yoke. Again, Mr. Morley speaks of our 
own representative institutions with depreciation, denouncing 
“the hypocrisy and shiftlessness of a system that, behind the 
artfully-painted mask of popular representation, concealed the 
clumsy machinery of a rather dull plutocracy.” In another 
place, again, he speaks of “the pretended reform of Parliament 
in 1882,” as if any reform that the world has ever known 
were less of a pretence and more of a reality,—however 
incomplete it may have been,—than that great measure. In- 
deed, in the whole of his story of the Whig Administration 


between 1832 and 1811, Mr. Morley shows that he not only sym- 


pathises with, but even exaggerates, the prejudices entertained by 
Cobden, Miss Martineau, and the Cosmopolitan party generally, 
against the Whigs and their achievements. We have not the 
least sympathy with the curious deficiencies of the Whigs, but 
we believe that it was one of the notes of Cobden’s limitations as 
a statesman, that he so naturally, but so emphatically, preferred 
the general statesmanship of Peel to the general statesmanship 
of Russell. The Whigs hardly ever get a good word from 
either Cobden or his biographer. Thus, on one occasion, in 
relation to the Ten Hours’ question, Cobden finds the Whigs 
“basely turniag round upon their former opinions to spite the 
Tories ;” but when any conversion of that kind happens to the 
Tories, he sees no base change of purpose in it. 

Let us turn, however, from criticism of Cobden’s limitations 
and Mr. Morley’s sympathy with them, to the great character 
here painted for us by: Mr. Morley with a masterly hand. 
Take, first, this admirable description of Cobden’s style :— 

“ What is striking in Cobden is, that after a lost and wasted child- 
hood, a youth of drudgery in a warehouse, and an early manhood 
passed amid the rather vulgar associations of the commercial tra- 
veller, he should at the age of one-and-thirty have stepped forth the 
master of a written style which in boldness, freedom, correctness, 





and persuasive moderation was not surpassed by any man then 
living. He bad taken pains with his mind, and had been a diligent 
and extensive reader, but he had never studied language for its own 
sake. It was fortunate for him that, instead of blunting the spon- 
taneous faculty of expression by miaute study of the verbal peculi- 
arities of a Lysias or an Isocrates, he should have gone to the same 
school of active public interests and real things ia which those fine 
orators had in their different degrees acquired so happy a union of 
homeliness with purity, and of amplitude with measure. These are 
the very qualities that we notice in Cobden’s earliest pages; they 
evidently sprang from the writer’s singular directness of eye, and 
eager and disinterested sincerity of social feeling, undisturbed as both 
these gifts fortunately were by the vices of literary self-consciousness.” 


It would be difficult to find a happier description of Cobden’s 
style than is containedin the phase, “a happy union of home- 
liness with purity, and of amplitude with measure ;” and equally 
difficult, we believe, to give a better account of the origin of the 
qualities of mind which found expression in this style. Here is 
another fine touch of the same kind :— 


“He [Cobden] always seemed to have made exactly the right de- 
gree of allowance for the difficulty with which men follow a speech, as 
compared with the ease of following the same argument on a printed 
page, which they may con and ponder until their apprehension is 
complete. Then men were attracted by his mental alacrity, by the 
instant readiness with which he turned round to grapple with a new 
objection. Prompt and confident, he was never at a loss, and he 
never hesitated. This is what Mr. Disraeli meant when he spoke of 
Cobden’s ‘sauciness.’ It had an excellent effect, because everybody 
knew that it sprang, not from levity or presumption, but from a free 
mastery of bis subject.” 

And here, again, is another most happy description of the secret 
of Cobden’s oratorical charm :— 

“ After all, it is not tropes and perorations that make the popular 
speaker; it is the whole impression of his personality. We who ouly 
read them, can discern certain admirable qualities in Cobden’s 
speeches ; aptness in choosing topics, lucidity in presenting them, 
buoyant confidence in pressing them home. But those who listened 
to them felt much more than ail this. They were delighted by 
mingled vivacity and ease, by directness, by spontaneousness and 
reality, by the charm, so effective and so uncommon between a 
speaker and his audience, of personal friendliness and undisguised 
cordiality. Let me give an illustration of this. Cobden once had an 
interview with Rowland Hill, some time in 1838, and gave evidence 
in favour of the proposed reform in the postage. Rowland Hill, in 
writing to him afterwards, excuses himself for troubling Cobden with 
his private affairs: ‘ Your conversation, evidence, and letters, have 
created a feeling in my mind so like that which one entertains towards 
an old friend, that I am apt to forget that I have met you but once.’ 
It was just the same with bodies of men as it was with individuals. 
No public speaker was ever so rapid and so successful in establishing 
genial relations of respect without formality, and intimacy without 
familiarity. One great source of this, in Mr. Bright’s words, was 
‘the absolute truth that shone in his eye and in his countenance.’ ”’ 
And to bring before our readers, before concluding this notice, 
one concrete illustration of Cobden’s skill as an orator, let us 
take a passage from one of his very earliest Free-trade speeches 
in the House of Commons, during the great commercial 
collapse of 1841 :— 

‘Suppose now,’’ Cobden went on, ‘‘that it were but the Thames 

instead of the Atlantic which separated the two countries—suppose 
that the people on one side were mechanics and artisans, capable by 
their industry of producing a vast supply of manufactures; and that 
the people on the other side were agriculturists, producing infinitely 
more than they could themselves consume of corn, pork, and beef— 
fancy these two separate peoples anxious and willing to exchange 
with each other the produce of their common industries, and fancy a 
demon rising from the middle of the river—feor I cannot imagine any- 
thing human in such a position and performing sach an office—fancy 
a demon rising from the river, and holding in his hand an Act of 
Parliament, and saying, ‘You shall not supply each other’s wants ;’ 
and then in addition to that, let it be supposed that this demon said 
to his victim, with an. affected smile, ‘This is for your benefit; I do 
it entirely for your protection!’ Where was the difference between 
the Thames and the Atlantic ?’’ 
It would be hard, we think, to conceive a more vivid delineation 
of the blended arbitrariness and insolence of Protection, than is 
given in this passage, or of the extreme grotesqueness of the 
pretension that a cruel veto of this sort was intended exclu- 
sively for the benefit of one of the parties who were thus pro- 
hibited from exchanging what they did not need, for that which 
might even have saved them from a miserable death. 


A. METROPOLITAN ROMANCE.* 
PRAcTICcAL considerations aside, the virgin novelist is attractel 
to his subject by one or more of three motives,—a desire to 
express his sentiments upon things in general, a geometric: 
fondness for the statement and elucidation of intrigue and 
story, and by interest in human character. Of these three 
motives, the last-mentioned is the most promising and the least 


* The Dingy House at Kensington. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 1331. 
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common. Accordingly, when the reviewer chances upon a 
novel by an untried hand, in which character forms the main 
interest, the severity of his professional features relaxes, and he 
reads onwards hopefully. The present work belongs to this 
encouraging class, and, despite certain crude and ineffective 
passages, it repays perusal. It is evidently, and indeed avowedly, 
a first attempt in fiction, or, rather, it is the expansion of a first 
attempt made some years ago. It is of anonymous, and un- 
mistakably of feminine, authorship ; but both in intention and 
treatment it is distinguished from and above the ordinary level 
of what may be termed novelism. There is a quality about it 
which suggests that the persons and minor incidents of the story 
are substantially derived from reminiscences of actual experience. 
That is, no doubt, the case with most good novels; but experience 
enables the writer so to modify his notes of real events and 
characters as to reduce them to the texture and tone which 
belong to the story as a homogeneous work of art. There never 
was a real human character so simple or so pliable, that its un- 
modified importation into a work of art would not disorganise 
and discolour the artistic structure. Our anonymous author 
has not entirely succeeded in reducing her real people to artistic 
order; but, on the other hand, the arrangement of the plot is 
so unconiplicated and obvious as to minimise the effect of this 
imperfection. The absence of artifice in some degree redeems 
the lack of art. The naturalness of the story insensibly wins 
upon the reader, and his sympathy is given to the characters 
less from an intellectual than from a human point of view,—in 
the same way, that is, as it would be given to the people in real 
life. We should think that the writer had an unusual faculty 
of observation and of intellectual detachment, but compara- 
tively little grasp of a subject in its entirety. She does not 
appear to know which parts of her narrative are most import- 
ant, and thus falls into the mistake of analysing phases 
of character and dwelling upon details of incident which 
are not essential to the development of the matter in hand. 
The analysis is always intelligent and often incisive, and the 
descriptions and disquisitions are ingenious or picturesque; 
but the author must remember that the most beautiful sub- 
stance becomes uo better than dross when impertinently 
applied (we use the adverb in its original sense). There is plenty 
of material in her mind and experience to produce as satisfac- 
tory a novel as any woman need write, and when she has 
learned to bring her forces to bear at the points where they 
will exert most effect, she will have no lack of either skilled or 
unskilled admirers. 

The heroine of the story is a comely, bright, affectionate, 
rather common-place girl, whom the writer introduces with the 
remark that “her name was Polly, and her nose turned up.” 
Her career is complicated between the attentions of two 
lovers, and the impracticable selfishness of a meagre and 
miserly father. This father, Mr. Dawson, is an extremely un- 
lovely person, and his character is ably and exhaustively 
analysed. He is a lawyer by profession, and a manner out- 
wardly suave and gentle covers an interior hopelessly mean 
and cold. His aspect is felicitously compared by the author 
to that of “a converted fox;” and the curious conflict 
which goes on in his mind between a certain natural 
affection which he feels for his invalid boy, and his reluctance 
to part with money enough to keep the boy alive, though his 
avowed and really sole motive in saving money is for the boy’s 
future benefit,—these things are powerfully presented, and are 
enforced by numerous ingenious touches. Mr. Dawson, says 
the author, alluding to his miserliness, “had softened a little in 
favour of his son, because he had found in him an excuse for 
his own conduct.” Again, with reference to his physical 
timidity, we are told that he was always “trying with one hand 
to soothe and propitiate those whom he offended with the 
other.” And in another place it is wittily remarked that this 
parsimonious lawyer seemed to desire that his family “should 
emulate the condition of the proverbial skeleton which dwells in 
every house, and become skeletons likewise ;”’ and, once more, 
it is a good bit of observation to say that, when debating within 
himself the pros and cons of some charitable proposition, “he 
once or twice put his hand hesitatingly into his breast-pocket, 
and drew it decidedly out again.” After starving and worrying 
poor, feeble Mrs. Dawson into her grave, this man of parch- 
ments incautiously falls in love with a woman above him 
in rank, and with the ability to tyrannise over him as 
absolutely as he had tyrannised over Mrs. Dawson, This 
passage of the story, revealing, as it does, a novel 





and unsuspected, yet thoroughly credible side of Dawson’s 
character, is ably conceived and rendered. Lifelike as is the 
portrait, however, it may be doubted whether it is worth while 
to allow, to a character so unsympathetic and unlovable, so 
prominent a place in the story. Human life, in all its forms, 
is worthy of analysis; but the chief characteristic of men like 
Dawson is their essential deadness, their negativeness, their lack 
of spiritual vitality. Much more attractive, as well as more 
humorous and pathetic, is the sketch of the first Mrs. Dawson,— 
the childish, complaining, affectionate little woman, with her 
helpless traditions of gentility, her inextinguishable satisfaction 
in her girlish elopement, her novel-reading, and her small 
dodginess. We can well understand how Margaret Albury’s: 
teeth would be set on edge by “that dreadful little head-dress,’” 
which “ would have reconciled a milliner to blindness for the 
rest of her days ;” and when the poor lady dies, we feel the 
pathos of such a well-meaning, ineffective life as hers. Mar- 
garet Albury herself is a not less successful creation, in a widely 
different direction; a woman past the prime of youth, well 
educated, intelligent, but ugly and unconciliating, sarcastic, 
outwardly cold and repellent, but, upon occasion, showing a 
warmth and faithfulness that win something more than our 
regard, 

We have as yet said nothing about the two heroes of the: 
story. Robert Welch is the more life-like and natural of the 
two, and is, indeed, an admirable study of the type to which he 
belongs,—the honest, limited, common-place, obtuse, warm- 
hearted youth, whose ambition never looks beyond a partner- 
ship in “the firm,” and whose ideas of love and marriage are of 
the strictly domestic, humdrum, and unromantic order. He ts 
manifestly unfitted to do justice to Polly’s requirements, and 
there is much good comedy in the description of their mutual 
relations; and when it finally appears that the marriage is 
fated to take place, after all, we are distressed on his account 
scarcely less than on hers. The situation here is so sympa- 
thetically felt by the author that she makes the reader share 
her feeling; and all our respect for Robert’s moral character, 
and our liking for his natural goodness, do not prevent us 
from protesting with Polly against the inevitable woollen com- 
forter which he persists in wearing round his neck, or from un- 
derstanding how it was that “ his cheery voice somehow always: 
carried dismay to Polly’s heart.’ Richard Brandford, the other 
hero, though well introduced and described, does not impress us 
nearly so much, in spite of his aristocratic qualities. We are told 
that he is reserved, clever, handsome, and imperturbable ; but we 
are nowhere told that he does anything worth a man’s doing, 
or a woman’s loving. This, of course, does not prevent Polly’s 
loving him ; and we are bound to say that the incident is pro- 
bable enough, and further, that we accept it with the better 
grace, inasmuch as it affords opportunity for the development 
of some very charming traits in Polly herself. Richard Brand- 
ford “never said a word that her heart could find food ia 
remembering; but in refusing to let her conquer him, he cou- 
quered her.” And later on, when Richard has brought himself to 
make some sort of an avowal to her, Polly, in thinking it over by 
herself, unconsciously gives utterance to one of the most touch- 
ingly pathetic exclamations that we remember to have read.. 
He had kissed her. “Can he love me? Oh, no, no, he cannot !! 
and yet”—and her cheeks burnt again—“ does any one in the 
world ever kiss any one he doesn’t love ?” 

Upon the whole, however, the male charaeters in this novel 
are more masculine than is generally the case in novels written 
by women. We have met such men, we recognise their por- 
traits, and if we happen not greatly to care to meet most of 
them again, that is nothing to the discredit of the author.. 
But the women of the story please us better. There is 
a certain Adelaide Stanmore, who only makes her appearance 
in the latter half of the tale, whose character, though by no 
means a common-place one, is easy to describe, and is so crisply 
and forcibly portrayed that, were there nothing else good in 
the book, this study alone would do much towards making the 
author’s reputation. But we need say no more about this 
book, which has pleased us, as it will probably please many 
others. A word, however, must be added with regard to tlie 
publishers’ share in the production. They have seen fit to 
embellish it with four illustrations. One is accustomed to bad 
illustrations in English eurrent literature now-a-days, and one 
can bear a good deal in that way without flinching. Who drew 
the present illustrations, or to illustrate what they were origi- 
nally drawn, we do not care to inquire. But not even the 
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“ Penny Dreadfuls ” can show anything more worthless in re- 
spect of art, or more misleading in respect of interpretation of 
the text, than are these wretched woodcuts. They are utterly 
unworthy of the story. 





ROYALIST CONSPIRACIES IN SOUTHERN FRANCE.* 
Tus volume is but one of a series of studies by M. Ernest 
Daudet, who has undertaken the very useful investigation of 
those counter-revolutions which have modified the course of 
events in France since the outbreak of 1789. The volumes in 
which he has examined the conduct of Ministers and personages 
whose names are familiar to us are, perhaps, more attractive 
than this minute record of useless and incoherent struggles by 
the peasants of southern Departments which are little known to 
travellers; but we doubt if they are more useful towards the ap- 
preciation of that dislocated, yet extraordinarily tenacious, sys- 
tem which we think of, in mingled amazement and curiosity, as 
the “ancien régime.” ‘The greatness of France was in large 
measure secured by the harmony of classes which, whatever the 
wars of rival chiefs or the bitterness of sectarian quarrels, kept 
each commune strong within itself. Until the Court drew the 
nobles from their homes and demoralised the religious hierarchy, 
the village units of the provincial life, the provincial units of the 
national life, were better knit in social bonds than elsewhere in 
Europe. In face of the increasing antagonism of classes, which 
is almost as threatening to true progress and prosperity as 
were even the corruptions and private vices of the old order, 
the historian who removes some of the false glitter of the 
Revolution, by which that antagonism has been so largely in- 
creased, does good service. 

M. Daudet’s dry record is almost disappointingly impartial. In 
itare no “ whiffs of grape shot,” no one “ swallows formulas,” or 
“ grows shrill.” The guillotine is hardly mentioned, and, though 
the scenes of his Royalist conspiracies are about equally near to 
Lyons and Avignon, we are spared allusion to the atrocities 
committed in either city. The book, therefore, is by no means 
agreeable to persons who will condone a good deal of inaccuracy 
if they are properly interested. The sober “ cebets” or onion- 
eating peasants, who were the chief actors in its tale of useless 
revolt, had no idea of stage effects, and used no tags of Rous- 
seau or Paine when they were shot or sabred down. Their 
country was, it is true, full of mountainous hiding-ground, well 
wooded, and with fair, large pastures, where the best cheese of 
all the south was made, yet the conditions of their insurrec- 
tion were inartistic. There were three or four energetic men, 
notably two priests, to stir up the feelings of the population ; 
but there were no leaders worth the name, and so loyalty and 
dislike of the Paris tyranny, which might have created another 
Vendée in the south, and altered the history of Europe, ended 
in miserable murders and in abject humiliation to all con- 
cerned. Concerning the series of Royalist conspiracies which 
keeps M. Daudet’s pen employed through a good octavo volume, 
Mr. Carlyle only writes two or three scornful paragraphs in 
his History of the Revolution, or rather concerning its Parisian 
dramatis persone; while of French historians, hardly any, 
including even M. Taine, have given more than passing notice 
to the deep-reaching, if smouldering and ineffectual, fire that 
burned in the heart of Languedoc and the Cevennes. Mistaken 
as is Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of the forces at work, yet his 
picturesque presentment of the facts tempts us to quote his 
account of the confederation of Jalés, begging our readers to 
believe almost exactly the reverse of his own fancies as to its 
composition :— 

“Royalist Camp of Jalés: Jalés, mountain-girdled plain, amid the 
rocks of the Cevennes, whence Royalism, as is feared and hoped, may 
dash down like a mountain torrent, and submerge France! A singular 
thing, this Camp of Jalés, existing mostly on paper, for the soldiers 
at Jalés, being peasants or National Guards, were in heart sworn 
Sans-culottes ; and all that the Royalist captains could do was, with 
false words, to keep them, or rather keep the report of them, drawn 
up there, visible to all imaginations for a terror and a sign,—if per- 
adventure France might be reconquered by theatrical machinery, by 
the picture of a Royalist army done to the life. Not till the third 
summer was this portent, burning out by fits and then fading, got 
finally extinguished,—was the old Castle of Jalés, no camp being 
visible tu the bodily eye, got blown asunder by some National 
Guards.” 

It would have been well if M. Daudet had given a fuller table 
of contents, as he had not thought it necessary to index his 
book. A comparison of the dates of the events he describes 


* Histoire des Conspirations Royalisices du Midi, Par Ernest Dandet. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 1881. 





with those of the Revolution elsewhere, would give more: 
significance to the vacillations at the Tuileries and at 
Coblentz, which constantly checked the flame of insulted 
religion, that, after all, was the chief power in the hands 
of the Royalist counter-revolutionists. The old religious 
wars had not been so long over, but that the anti-Catholic 
doings at Paris could rouse quite a different passion in Langue- 
doc from any social or political fury elsewhere. And the 
main-spring of government being broken, there was no au- 
thority to keep Catholics and Protestants from flying at each 
other’s throats. The new militia organisation, the sudden self- 
government of the communes, deserted by their habitual lords, 
gave every man a right of self-defence and enforced self-asser- 
tion. Fear and hunger, primitive passions, broke down the 
civilisation of centuries; while a medieval fanaticism was roused 
among the villagers by the humiliation and persecution of their- 
priests, comrades as they were in poverty and labour. Hardly 
five per cent. of the clergy in the Department of the Lozére 
accepted the new ecclesiastical laws, and the mass of their 
parishioners supported them in their refusal. There were, in 
truth, plentiful materials for revolt against the tyranny of Paris, 
and the temper of the southern Royalists was at least as ready 
for civil war as that of the Chouans in the west. But they were 
without responsible leaders, both to control their effervescent 
rushes to and from the mountain villages, and to connect them 
with the efforts of the Royalists elsewhere. The most active of 
the conspirators were but village curés, and in proportion as 
they were good ministers of the gospel and respected in their 
office, in that proportion did they make indifferent chiefs of a 
guerrilla war. 

And without determined chiefs and distinct objects, the 
ignorant peasants could not but feel how the “ public opinion ” 
of 1789-93 was against them. Most of the wearers of broad- 
cloth, the men who could read the news from Paris, the authori- 
ties yet remaining, believed that the Revolution “ made for 
righteousness,” or, at any rate, was the dawn of a golden age. 
It is easy to understand how lukewarm the village gentry were, 
and how an inevitable selfishness continually wore away the 
constituent parts of the Royalist federation known as the Camp 
of Jalés. But it is less easy to understand the neglect of so. 
much available loyalty by the intriguers at Coblentz. In- 
cidentally, M. Daudet throws a side-light on the life of the- 
emigrant colony there, when the Curé Claude Allier and his 
brother arrived on foot at the gaudy but bankrupt Court, where 
every frivolity and vice of Versailles was reproduced in rags. 
The earnest, ascetic envoy of the Vivarais—a country that 
earned its name from its ancient motto, “ Vivat rex ’—of the- 
Cevennes, yet bearing scars of religious war, and of the wild 
Gévaudan, found himself in the rival salons of Madame de 
Polastron and Madame de Balbi, where the Comtes de Provence 
and d’Artois were most easily accessible. Both Princes had 
charming manners and received well, but in return what did they 
give to the peasant ambassadors? Vague hopes of help from 
Sardinia and Spain; a General, Irish by descent, the Comte de 
Conway, and a deputy-general under his orders, the Comte de 
Saillans; various volunteers of high birth, and strong advice 
to be forbearing and prudent. But the stars fought against 
all Bourbon schemes, the Generals quarrelled while waiting at 
Chambery for the favourable moment to enter France, and 
échauffourées wasted the strength of the party in mere frothy 
ebullition. The Comte de Saillans, acting without orders, 
almost coerced by the enthusiast Claude Allier, raised the white 
standard of the Princes, only to be defeated in nearly every 
skirmish, with monotonous slaughter of curé after curé. Pillage 
of the Catholic villages was a necessary result, and wild flight 
of the Royalists to mountain fastnesses, where they were trapped 
and murdered as so many wolves; while the old castle of Jalés, 
the birthplace of the southern conspiracies, was mercilessly 
wrecked. The Comte de Saillans, taken prisoner, was assas- 
sinated on the high-road, with the connivance, probably, of his 
escort; but Claude Allier escaped, to keep alive the Royalist fire 
in the mountain districts further east. 

In 1792, the Royalist conspiracy seemed all but extinct in the 
south, but the death of the King, the further disruption of social 
ties, the terror that was even then hardly to be borne, again 
roused the Royalist temper in the hill-country of Languedoc, 
and a more experienced leader than any of the enthusiasts of 
Jalés undertook to guide it. Charrier, generally styled “ l’in- 
fame ” in the official documents of the day, had been a Conser- 
vative Deputy in the States-General of 1789. He had taken a 
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leading part in the struggles of the minority. When Ver- 
sailles was flooded by the Paris mob in October, he had been 
among the defenders of the royal family, and mistaken for 
one of the King’s body-guard, he had barely escaped hanging 
on the nearest lamp-post. He received a roving commission of 
conspiracy from Coblentz. In the prime of life, extremely 
handsome, not without judgment and prudence, as well as en- 
thusiastic loyalty, Charrier is a romantic figure; but it was not 
within his means to turn back the tide of Jacobin conquest, or 
to reconstitute the old order. He could not control the untimely 
zeal of his principal agents, the priests, or the violent counsels 
of Claude Allier. The rough recruits from the mountain farms 
were often mutinous and unmanageable, yet he dared not check 
their zeal by punishment. One decisive action, in which he 
defeated the soldiers of the Government, relieves the monotony 
of his discomfiture. Allier had been his evil genius, urging 
him to premature revolt before the Royalists of the other De- 
partments had received their orders from Coblentz; and within 
a few days he was a solitary hunted man, his thousands of 
vociferating peasants had fled, each man to his own house, and 
left him to be betrayed by a Royalist volunteer, who thus 
bought his own pardon. Partly to gain time, partly in weak- 
ness—for he loved his wife passionately—Charrier offered to 
make important revelations, and he was taken to Paris. Every 
effort was made to work on his feelings, but he recovered 
strength to make a firm confession of his design to 
“re-establish the Catholic Apostolic and Roman reli- 
gion.” His wife was constrained to write to him an 
appeal to give up his comrades and instigators and save his 
life; but Charrier remained firm, and yet not defiant, for he 
implored, in a touching letter, that the Convention would ex- 
cuse all who had followed him in his revolt. He committed his 
wife and children to the Jacobin representative of his Depart- 
ment, and met his death bravely on July 17th, 1793. It was 
the time of Girondin discomfiture, and Jacobin terrorism 
was at its worst. Only the abject hunger and misery of the 
Royalist mountaineers preserved them from extermination. But 
the guillotine was busy in the towns, the tapes-durs had their 
way in the villages, and outrage and murder that overtook 
a Reactionist were counted acts of civic virtue. In September 
the impetuous Curé Claude Allier was executed, and with him 
conspiracy in Languedoc lost its main-spring. Nonjuring 
priests were slain by hundreds, and the woods were burned in 
which the wretched peasants concealed themselves. Every sen- 
timent but terror was suppressed until the fall of Robes- 
pierre, when some faint rebellion again lifted its head, but in 
the meaner form of wayside assassination and robbery, of farm- 
house massacre and the excesses of a people reduced to 
Savage individualism. Of the “Terreur blanche,” as it 
showed itself in the southern Departments between the 
death of Robespierre and the consolidation of military power 
by the battle of Marengo, M. Dandet purposes to write another 
volume. Though the ordinary English reader may not be 
specially interested in his recital of facts, every one who aspires 
to a true conception of the action of the Revolutionary forces, 
and a just idea of the state of the people in whom their leaven 
worked, should consult these and similar plain statements of 
facts, as those facts are reported by eye-witnesses and confirmed 
by official documents. Every year strengthens the true his- 
torical impression which should be received, and lesseus equally 
the sense of unaccountableness with which we used to read the 
frantic abuse and frantic panegyrics of that most tragic yet 
most explicable readjustment of European humanity; that out- 
come of error and corruption, which, like a furious flood, swept 
away so many evil as well as some precious growths; but from 
which we will hope the dry land may yet emerge, not unblessed 
by a rainbow of reconciliation, and capable of reproducing 
what deserves respect and admiration in the elder world of 
Henri IV. and Sully, Bossuet and Corneille. 

CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE.* 
Tuts is a book which would have found much favour with the 
father of Tristram Shandy. The author accepts the “ Shandean 
system” in almost all its integrity. He may not be prepared 
to admit that “ men who might have done exceeding well in the 
world,” have actually had “ their characters and spirits totally 
depressed and Nicodemus’d into nothing.” But he assents un- 
reservedly to Mr. Shandy’s argumentuin ad hominem,—* Your 
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Billy, Sir,—would you for the world have called him Judd 1s ? 
Would you, Sir, if a Jew of a godfather proposed the name of 
your child, and offered you his purse along with it, would you 
have consented to such a desecration of him?” It may be said 
that all the world would go with him, so far as this name is con- 
cerned ; and as a matter of fact, except in the form of “ Judas-not- 
Iscariot,” it is not to be found in any register. But had the Books 
of the Maccabees been included in the Canon, the name which con- 
notes treachery might have been borne by some of the trustiest of 
Cromwell’s troopers. Not that Mr. Bardsley would have trusted 
them; for he says of “ Barabas, sonne of Barabas Bowen,” 
that the would have locked up the spoons, had father or son called 
upon him. He also opines, in the case of one “ Weakly Edkins, 
citizen and grocer, of London, who was brought by his friends 
before the Commissioners of Lunacy, on the ground that he 
was unfit to manage his business, that he, the said W. Edkins, 
was probably driven into the state specified in the petition by 
his debilitating name.” Of course, too, with these views, he 
agrees with Wilkes’s remark to Jolinson about Dryden’s 
would-be rival:—‘‘ Elkanah Settle sounds so queer, who can 
expect much from that name?” We should have no hesita- 
tion to give it for John Dryden, in preference to Elkanah 
Settle, from the names only, without knowing their different 
merits.” Now, all jesting aside, there is undoubtedly some- 
thng, and even much, to be said for the “ Shandean system.” 
‘lo men, no less than to dogs, a bad name cannot be given with 
impunity; and the future founder of the Science of Compara- 
tive Namology,—a grotesque barbarism, which we form on 
the analogy of Dr. Whewell’s Tidology,—will have to reckon 
with this tendency. But let us be just to the baptismal 
offender, and not visit upon him the sins of his colleague, the 
surname. How, if the City poet had been named Elkanah 
Dryden, and the author of Absaloin and Achitophel, John 
Settle? We must, however, for the present, leave these 
speculations, and turn to the more solid and prosaic results of 
the author’s researches. His book is a really able and useful 
work, anda very lively one to boot, albeit, Mr. Bardsley’s humour 
is not precisely of the same quality as Mr. Shandy’s. It con- 
sists of two chapters, with a prologue and an epilogue, and the 
title, Curiosities of Puritan Noimenciature, by no means ade- 
quately indicates the varied nature of its contents. 

The prologue deals with what the author calls “The Pet- 
name Epoch in England.” There were no Scripture names 
among our forefathers when William came over from Nor- 
mandy. With-him came Bible names, saint names, and his 
own Teutonic names. Doiresduy Book has no Philip, no 
Thomas, only one Nicholas, and but a sprinkling of Johns, in it. 
Yet before many generations had passed after Hastings, “ Bartho- 
lomew, Simon, Philip, Peter, ‘Thomas, Nicholas, John, and Elias 
had engrossed a third of the male population.”” The Norman 
name-list, which was really a small one, took possession of the 
whole of Mngland; and from 1150 to 1550, four hundred years, 
in round numbers, the number of English personal names was 
very much smaller than it had been for four hundred years 
before, or than it has been in the four hundred years since. ‘The 
* Pet-name Epoch” was the result of this circumstance. It 
would frequently happen that the same family had but one 
naine for the household; and “we may imagine,” says Mr. 
Bardsley, “the difficulty, when this name was also popular 
throughout the village. The difficulty was naturally solved by, 
firstly, the adoption of xick forms; secondly, the addition 
of pet desinences. ‘Thus Emma became by this one practice 
simple Emm, by the other, Himiott; and any number of boys 
in a small community might be entered in a register as 
Bartholomew, and yet preserve their individuality in work-a- 
day life, by bearing such names as Bat, Bate, Batty, Bartle, 
Bartelot, Batcock, Batkin, and Tolly or Tholy. In a word, 
these several forms of Bartholomew were treated as so many 
proper names.” These pet-names were, to a great extent, 
swept away by what Mr. Bardsley calls “ the Hebrew Invasion,” 
which followed swiftly upon the publication of the “ Vulgar 
Tongye” Bible. This “ Hebrew Invasion” forms the subject 
of the first chapter, and is thus described by the author :— 

“<¢Preyious to the Reformation,’ ‘so far as the Church was con- 
cerned, there had been to a certain extent a system of nomenclature. 
The Reformation abrogated that system, but did not intentionally 
adopt a new one. Puritanism deliberately supplied a well-weighed 
and revised scheme, beyond which no adopted child of God must dare 
to trespass. Previous to the Reformation, the priest, with the assent 


of the gossip, gave the babe the name of the Saint who was to be its 
patron, or on whose day the birth or baptism occurred. If it were 
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one of the great holydays, the day or season itself furnished the 
name. But from the reign of Elizabeth, the Clergy, and Englishmen 
generally, gave up the practice.” 

But the nation stood by the old names which had no popish 
taint about them. Against Geoffrey, Richard, Robert, and 
William, they had no prejudice. The Puritans rejected both 
classes of names, and with what success may be inferred from 
the fact that while at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, “ the 
great national names of Isabella, Matilda, Emma, and Cecilia 
ruled supreme ;” under James I., “ Priscilla, Damaris, Dorcas, 
and Phebe stood almost at the head of girls’ names in England. 
Mr. Bardsley notes the curious circumstance that Scotland 
remained untouched by the wave of thisinvasion. He attributes 
this to the clannish feeling of North Britons, and says that at 
this moment Scotland has scarcely any Bible names. At the 
dime of the Commonwealth, an Englishman had the choice of 
three methods of selection open to him in this matter of names : 

“He might copy the zealot fashion, and select his names from the 

Scriptures, or from the category of Christian graces; he might rally 
by the old English gentleman, who, at this time, was generally a 
Cavalier, and Dick, Tom, Harry, or Dolly, his children; or he might 
be careless about the whole matter, and mix the two, according to 
his caprice.” 
The Restoration practically put an end to this confusion. The 
Hebrew, after the conflict was over, could show most trophies. 
The English yeoman had lost more, because he had more to 
lose. But John and William, the two names that were fore- 
most before the middle of the twelfth century, are foremost 
still; and the Cavaliers’ ‘ Charles ’—a name almost unused in 
England at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign—now occupies 
the sixth place among our male baptismal names. Moreover, 
the “ Hebrew invaders” were, for a time, assailed, and their 
supremacy threatened, so to speak, by a motley band of in- 
surgents, the so-called “ Puritan Eccentricities.” As the chapter 
which treats of these is perhaps the most important, and is 
certainly the most original portion of Mr. Bardsley’s volume, it 
seems just to quote his view somewhat in extenso :— 

“There are still many people,” he says, ‘‘ who are sceptical about 

the stories told against the Puritans in the matter of name-giving. 
Of these, some are Nonconformists, who do not like the slights thus 
cast upon their spiritual ancestry ; unaware that while this curious 
phase was at its climax, Puritanism was yet within the pale of the 
Charch of Eugland. Others, having searched the lists of the Pro- 
tector’s Parliaments, Commissioners, and army officers, and having 
found but a handful of odd baptismal names, declare, without hesita- 
tion, that these stories are wicked calumnies. But there is the most 
distinct evidence that during the latter portion of Elizabeth's reign, 
the whole of James’s reign, and great part of Charles’s reign, in a 
district roughly comprising England south of the Trent, and having, 
say, Banbury for its centre, there prevailed, amongst a certain class of 
English religionists a practice of baptising children by Scriptural 
phrases, pious ejaculations, or godly admonitions. It was a practice 
instituted of deliberate purpose, as conducive to vital religion, and as 
intending to separate the truly godly and renewed portion of the 
community from the world at large. The Reformation epoch had 
seen the English middle and lower classes generally adopting the 
proper names of Scripture. Thus the sterner Puritan had founda 
list of Bible names that he would gladly have monopolised shared 
by half the English population. hat a father should style his child 
Nehemiah, or Habakkuk, or Tabitha, or Dorcas, he discovered, with 
dismay, did not prove that that particular parent was under any deep 
conviction of sin. This began to trouble the minds and consciences 
of the elect. Fresh limits must be created. As Richard and Roger 
had given way to Nathaniel and Zerubabel, so Nathaniel and 
Zerubabel must now give way to Learn-wisdom and Hate-evil.” 
Who inaugurated this movement, with what success, and how 
it slowly waned, are duly set forth in the chapter to which the 
above extract is the exordium. Want of space prevents us from 
doing more than refer the reader to that chapter. Justice for- 
bids us to omit saying that it is almirably written, and will carry 
conviction to the minds of those who have doubted the sound- 
ness of the author’s position. It appears, in fact, that no doubt 
could have arisen about the matter, if the proper series of regis- 
ters had been consulted. The practice of giving these strange 
Christian names was on the wane before the King raised his 
standard at Nottingham ; and proofs of the prevalence of that 
practice are to be looked for in registers varying from 1580 to 
1640, instead of from 1640 to 1680. 

We return now, for a moment, to Mr. Shandy and his theories. 
In 1594, the Vicar of Berwick, in Sussex, baptised his daughter 
by the name of “ Continent.” Mr. Bardsley thinks that the 
father ought to be whipped in the open market, who would in- 
flict such a name upon his infant daughter. We doubt if Mr. 
Shandy would agree with him. We go further, and would say 
a word in favour of the “ Dinah,” which our author would fain 
put in an index expurgatorius. He fails to allow for the subtle 





and potent influence of association on such a name as this, for 
Dinah, unless we have just come fresh from Adam Bede, is more 
suggestive of merriment and (Christy) minstrelsy than of sin 
and sorrow and the Shechemites. Neither do we feel ourselves: 
at all aggrieved by Immanuel Kant or Emanuel Swedenborg,— 
we mean, of course, so far as their font-names are concerned. 

The epilogue treats of double Christian names--luxuries, if 
we may so call them—originally started by kings and other 
royal persons. But the commonalty have bettered their instruc- 
tors, and have made Gatling guns and mitrailleuses out of the 
original double-barrel. Zaphnaphpaaneah Isaiah Obededom 
Nicodemus (powerless here, Mr. Shandy ?) Francis Edward 
Clarke was baptised in Beccles Church in 1804, and in 1876, in 
the revision of the Parliamentary list at Preston, a claimant 
appeared bearing the name of Thomas Hill Joseph Napoleon 
Horatio Bonaparte Swindlehurst Nelson. Such mastodons 
as these are rare, but treble and quadruple names are common 
enough among those whom our author calls “the poorest and 
most abject creatures who bring a child to the font.” Often 
enough, too, the residuum fly at higher game than Victor Hugo 
did in the case of his immortal lord ‘“ Tom-Jim-Jack ;’’ 
Mr. Bardsley very justly observes that when one of its selec- 
tions is “ Hugginy,” the minister may be excused if he fails to 
understand all at once that “ Eugénie” is intended. “ Such 
an incident,” he adds, occurred about six years ago, and the 
flustered parson, on a second inquiry, was not helped by the: 
woman’s rejoinder,—* Yes, Hugginy,—the way ladies does 
their ’air, you know.” We have only now to express our thanks 
to Mr. Bardsley for his painstaking, amusing, and instructive 
volume, and to recommend it very heartily to all who take an 
interest in its subject,—a subject, we repeat, which is very 
inadequately indicated by its title. 





“THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLERT.’* 


Amoyest elderly people, it is common enough to say, and 
probably far more usual still to think, that the old times were 
the best. They point to the scattering of families by the im- 
proved means of locomotion; to the restlessness engendered by 
the ease with which new scenes can be commanded; to the 
increased wear-and-tear of the brain and constitution generally, 
by the introduction of penny postage, telegraphs, and railways ; 
to the still greater trials to health by the high-pressure educa- 
tion, and the system of incessant and innumerable competitive 
examinations. They tell you, with truth, that many of our 
greatest men, in old times, had no talent for book learn- 
ing, and would never have come to the front under 
the present arrangements; and that there can be no doubt 
that many who would be great are thus lost to us now, 
and that men slow at school are practically cut off from 
any employment at all, except of the humblest kind. They 
count up a legion of new wants and luxurious customs, which 
have vastly increased the cost of living, while ruining the sim- 
plicity of life; and finally, they appeal to us to deny, if we can, 
that the immense access of scientific knowledge has scattered 
scepticism broadcast over the civilised world. Taking the 
physical aspect only, they mourn over the ugliness that has 
spread, like a scrofula, over the land ; covering it with'a network 
of railways, blotting it with railway stations, and the accretions 
which gather round them like parasites, turning villages into 
towns, with the inevitable gas works, so hideous to the sight 
and smell, and the streets upon streets of mean houses—all 
red brick and slate—and without even an attempt at variety of 
design; cutting down our forests, inclosing our commons, and 
carrying cultivation, with its reservoirs and engine-houses, its 
rectangular fields and brown patches of ploughed land, to the 
very suminits of our once bracken and heather-covered chases, 
and fells and mountain-sides. 

It is all sadly trve, no one can deny a word of it; and the 
lover of quiet, unbroken family life, simplicity of tastes, the 
healthy occupations of out-door country life, the beauty of 
nature let-alone—unspoiled and disfigured by the distressing 
abortions that science and so-called art everywhere introduce— 
has, indeed, much to make him regret, with true sadness of 
spirit, the rapid passing-away of the things of his youth. 

* The Chaplain of the Fleet will be a valuable and pleasant 
medicine for such mourners after the past. It will enable 
them to realise how inevitably loss and gain proceed hand in 
hand; they will see what a hundred and thirty years have 
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* The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 3 
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done in removing customs and abuses that were all but in- 
tolerable, while introducing, side by side, others that, however 
full of loss, will not, certainly, compare unfavourably with those 
which they have displaced. No one can regret that the drinking 
and duelling amongst gentlemen, so universal with the rich 
and idle classes, have almost disappeared; or, that ladies whoin the 
last century had nothing to do but to embroider, and were driven 
+o intrigue for excitement, are now sensibly and usefully occupied. 
One rejoices even to think that the idle and very artificial life 
of “the Wells,” whether at Epsom, or Bath, or elsewhere, 
exists no longer, and that the sham rusticity of tea-gardens and 
parades no longer seems attractive to the cultivated taste of the 
modern Upper Ten Thousand. And when we come to the more 
serious matters described in the novel before us—the Fleet Prison, 
its precincts and purlieus and customs—we are ready to admit 
that if the intellectual atmosphere is getting too stimulating now- 
a-days, the moral atmosphere is infinitely purer; that if our 
towns and cities are growing monstrous and unwieldy, we can- 
not, at least, find anywhere within them the moral and physical 
abominations that law and custom not only endured, but 
fostered, in such neighbourhoods as those of the Fleet Prison. 

Messrs. Besant and Rice have produced in these spirited 
volumes their very best work. We have read uothing of theirs 
that we like so well. The manners and phraseology of old 
times are reproduced, without effort or exaggeration. The 
life in the Fleet precincts and the life at the Wells are each 
of them quaint and unique, and exhibit careful study and 
patient investigation; while the reader is never bored with 
matter extraneous to the story, or for a moment forced to re- 
‘cognise the student in the author. There is plenty of lively 
incident, and yet a delightful absence of all unhealthy mystery 
and sensational villany, and the authors kindly give us only 
one volume about the Fleet and two about the beautiful neigh- 
hourhood of Epsom. The characters, too, both good and bad, 
are natural and real, from the dangerous boor, Will, to the 
courageous and loving Kitty, who is as sprightly and fascinating 
as she is modest and self-denying. The simple faith and good- 
ness of the two gentle old ladies, who are prisoners within the 
precincts, is a very touching and beautiful picture; the devoted 
poet-lover is admirably drawn; and the wicked old chaplain 
himself, is almost too much redeemed by his faithful devotion 
to his extraordinary office and the honour which obtains 
even amongst thieves, and by the generous devotion of 
all of his ill-gotten gains—which was not squandered in the 
strange hospitalities of his numerous nightly orgies—to the un- 
fortunate and worthy amongst his fellow-prisoners. It is partly 
with this object that the Chaplain entrusts his niece—our 
heroine—to the care of the two gentle old ladies we have men- 
tioned. Kitty is the autobiographer in these volumes, and thus 
describes her own introduction to the Misses Pimpernel, and 
Fleet life, while introducing us at the same time to the 
Chaplain, his virtues, and his vices :— 

“My first thought, as I looked at them, was that they had not 
enough to eat—which, indeed like all first thoughts, was correct, 
because that had generally been the case with these poor creatures. 
“ Kitty,’ said the doctor, taking me by the hand, ‘I present you to 
Mistress Esther Pimpernel’—here the lady on the left dipped and 
curtsied, and I also, mighty grave—‘ and to Mrs. Deborah Pimpernel’ 
—here the same ceremony with the lady on the right. ‘ Ladies, this 
is my niece Kitty Pleydell, daughter of my deceased sister Barbara 
and her husband Lawrence Pleydell of pious memory. I trust that 
in consenting thus generously to receive this child in your ward and 
keeping, you will find a reward for your benevolence in her obedience, 
docility, and gratitude.’ ‘Doctor,’ murmured Mrs. Esther, in a 
voice like a turtledove’s for softness, ‘I am sure that a niece of yours 
must be all sensibility and goodness.’ ‘Goodness, at least,’ said her 
sister, in sharper tones. I saw that the difference between the sisters 
lay chiefly in their voices. ‘She will, I trust, be serviceable to you,’ 
said the doctor, waving his hand. ‘She hath been well and piously 
brought up to obedient ways. Under your care, ladies, I look for a 
good account of her.’ ‘Dear and reverend sir,’ Mrs. Esther cooed, 
‘we are pleased and happy to be of use to you in this matter. No 
doubt little miss, who is well grown of her years, will repay your 
kindness with her prayers. As for us, the memory of your past and 
present goodness > © Tut, tut!’ he replied, shaking his great 
head till his cheeks waggled, ‘let us hear no more of that. In this 
place’—here he laid his right hand upon his heart, elevating his left, 
and leaning his head to one side—‘in this place, where infamy and 
well-deserved misery attend most of those who dwell in it, it is yours, 
as it should be mine, to keep burning continually the pure flame of a 
Christian life.’ ‘How sweet! how noble!’ murmured the sisters. 
Was it possible ? The man whom we had just seen reading the 
service of Mother Church, which my father had taught me to regard as 
little less sacred than the words of the Bible itself, in a squalid room, 
reeking with the fumes of rum and stale tobacco, before a gang of 
half-drunken sailors, assumed naturally and easily, as if it belonged 
to him, the attitude and language of one devoted entirely to the 











contemplation and practice of virtue and good works. Why, his 
face glowed with goodness like the sun at noonday, or the sun after 
a shower, or, say, the sun after a good action. The doctor, indeed 
as I learned later, could assume almost any character he pleased. 
It pleased him, not out of hypocrisy, but because for a time it was a 
return to the promise of his youth, to be with these ladies the devont 
Christian priest. In that character he felt, I am convinced, the 
words which came spontaneously to his lips; for the moment he was 
that character. Outside, in the Fleet Market, he was the great Dr. 
Shovel—great, because among the Fleet parsons he was the most 
successful, the most learned, the most eloquent, the most important. 
In his own room he married all comers, after the manner we have 
seen; and it raised the envy of his rivals to see how the crowd 
flocked to him. But in the evening he received his friends, and 
drank and talked with them in such fashion as I never saw, but of 
which I have heard. Again, it raised their envy to witness how men 
came from all quarters to drink with the doctor. At that time he 
was no longer the Christian advocate, nor the clergyman; he was a 
rollicking, jovial, boon companion, who delighted to tell better stories, 
sing better songs, and hold better talk—meaning more witty, not 
more spiritual talk—than any of those who sat with him. I have 
never been able to comprehend what pleasure men, especially men 
of mature years, can find in telling stories, and laughing, drinking, 
smoking tobacco, and singing with one another. Women find their 
pleasure in more sober guise; they may lie in small things, but they 
are innocent. Think what this world would be, were the women to 
live like the men, as disorderly, as wastefully, as noisily! ‘Now, 
good woman,’ said my uncle to Mrs. Gambit, ‘ are you satisfied that 
my niece is in safe hands?’ ‘The hands are good enough,’ replied 
the woman, looking round her; ‘but the place——’ ‘The place is 
what it is,’ said the doctor, sharply; ‘we cannot alter the place.’ 
‘Then I will go, sir.’ With that she gave me my parcel of money, 
kissed me and bade me farewell, curtsied to the ladies, and left us. 
‘TI shall send up, ladies,’ said the doctor, ‘ a few trifles of additional 
furniture ; a couple of chairs, one of them an arm-chair-—but not for 
this great, strong girl, if you please—a bed, a shelf for books; some 
cups and saucers we shall provide for you. And now, ladies, I wish 
yon good-morning. And for your present wants—I mean the wants 
of this hungry country-maid, who looks as if mutton hung in tooth- 
some legs on every verdant hedge—this will, I think, suffice ;’ he 
placed money in Mrs. Esther’s hand—I could not but think how he 
had earned that money—and left us. When he was gone, the two 
ladies looked at each other with a strange, sad, and wistful expression, 
and Mrs. Esther, with the guineas in her hand, burst into tears.” 


We must glance at Miss Esther Pimpernel in her happier hours, 
when the Fleet was left behind :— 

“But we made no friends, because Mrs. Esther wished to remain 
in strict retirement until she had recovered what she called the 
Pimpernel Manner. ‘It isa Manner, my dear, as you will perceive 
when I recover it, at once dignified and modest. My father and my 
grandfather, both Lord Mayors, possessed it to an eminent degree, 
and were justly celebrated for it. My poor sister would never have 
acquired it, being by nature too sprightly. I was gradually learning 
it, when our misfortunes came. Naturally afterwards it would have 
been absurd to cultivate its further development. The Pimpernel 
Manner would have been thrown away in——such a place as that to 
which we retired, Iam so stupid that I never clearly understood 
the Pimpernel Manner, even when Mrs. Esther afterwards assured 
me that she had now fully recovered it.’ ”’ 

There has been no difficulty in describing the beautiful downs 
and common of Epsom, and our authors have made free with 
Lord Rosebery’s seat, and endowed it even with a handsome 
and most estimable young nobleman ; they have not been nearly 
so happy in the portrait of the doctor of the place; this im- 
portant official, time, which has destroyed the fashion-haunted 
parade, and pump-room, and tree-embowered pools of gold-fish, 
has also removed, and a far better than he reigns in his stead. 

But we must not be supposed to think that these volumes could 
not have been improved. No one could have improved upon 
the authors, but the authors might have improved upon them- 
selves. We do not wish to reveal the story, but we must say 
that the main incident is extravagantly improbable,—we mean, 
of course, the marriage. Neither could the lover have stood up 
during the ceremony, and yet been so little himself as in a few 
hours to have forgotten the whole; nor could so conscientious 
and powerful a girl—mentally and morally, we mean—have 
remained passive during its performance. This, of course, is 
the great blot of the book; but, the incident accepted, the plot 
is admirably worked out. Amongst many less defects, is the 
absence of any plausible circumstance to account for the fair 
autobiographer’s cognisance of the facts she relates. Another, 
is the unnecessarily frequent recurrence to the unclean- 
ness, moral and physical, of the precincts of the Fleet; to the 
oaths and blasphemy, the fighting, the smells and garbage, that 
assailed ears, eyes, and noses, in that den of vice and crime. 
Without doubt, the repetition increases the impression of the 
picture ; but pleasure, and not disgust, is the object of a novelist, 
and we rejoiced greatly when we escaped to Epsom and the 
second volume. After that, the story is almost as pleasant as 
it is clever, the brutal Will, and the mad-house episode—which 
runs into unpleasant farce—notwithstanding. 
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Mr. Charles Green’s spirited illustrations added much to the 
attractions of the story on its appearance in the Graphic. It 
js to be hoped that the public may have them again in some 
future edition. They are as careful and masterly in execu- 
tion as spirited in conception, and seem to represent admirably 
the manners and costumes of the times. They assist the 
fair Kitty’s interesting narrative, which, by-the-by, is varied 
with many a bit of pretty and simple cogitation on the philo- 
sophy of life. We will not, as we have said, tell the story; 
but we recommend its vivid pictures, both of the sorrowful and 
gay side of the times, its pleasantly exciting story, and above 
all, its lesson of content with the present, to all such as desire 
a lively book for their entertainment nd instruction. 





THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM.* 
Proressor Cuurcn’s fascinatingly-told stories from Herodotus, 
Homer, Virgil, and the Greek tragedians have been so deservedly 
successful, that he has been encouraged to extend his labours in 
a somewhat new direction. Itis a “far cry” from Homer to 
Josephus, and yet there is to be found in the narrative of the 
vain and not always veracious Jew, material which is as truly 
-epical in essential character, and quite as fully charged with the 
strongest human interest, as anything in the pages of the Iliad 
or the Odyssey. It is, indeed, strange that its impressive record 
of the fall of what is, in some respects, the most noteworthy 
of the historic cities of the world, should not before now have 
formed the theme of some great poem by some great poet; for 
though it was handled with fair success by Dean Milman, his 
dramatic work can hardly with justice be so described. The 
story of the great catastrophe in which the Jewish nationality 
perished is, in many respects, a more manageable, and, in some 
respects, a more inspiring subject than that chosen by Tasso in 
his Gerusalemme Liberata ; for though it has the disadvantage 
of being destitute of so heroic a central character as Godfrey de 
Bouillon—Titus being on the wrong side—it has the more than 
counterbalancing advantage of having an imaginatively satis- 
fying climax, which is in the actual story so artistically led up 
to, that the facts as they stand need nothing, or next to nothing, 
in the way of manipulation and arrangement. How many such 
poems as Milman’s—effective as that undoubtedly is—would we 
give for a Fall of Jerusalem from the pen of Milton or Shake- 
-speare! though we venture to think that, of all English poets, 
Marlowe would have made the story most his own, would have 
celebrated with the greatest force and freedom its lurid splen- 
dours and Dantesque horrors, and enabled us to breathe the 
‘heavy atmosphere of the doomed city, laden with the cry of 
‘human agony, and luminous with the gleam of superhuman 
portent. The poets have, however, neglected the theme, and 
we are left with the prose of Josephus, which, as a literary 
vehicle, is eminently pictorial, without any of the vices of 
modern “ picturesque ”’ writing. The main current of narrative 
‘flows easily and pleasantly along, and the introduction of the 
-episodes—always a severe test of an historian’s skill—is so 
admirably managed, that the story is not in the least confused 
or broken up, but only rendered varied and vivid. 

Professor Church, in the peculiar line of work which he has 
chosen, has evidently been thinking of the requirements of the 
young people from whose ranks the scholars of the future must 
come. We do not mean that his books may not be perused 
with pleasurable interest by adult readers, but simply 
that their principal value resides in their attractiveness for 
juvenile students, and the temptation they must present to such 
to search for themselves in the treasure-houses from which 
Professor Church has drawn such goodly stores. The stories 
from Homer and Virgil can hardly fail to send them to the 
Iliad or the Afneid, and this admirably made selection from the 
record of Josephus is certain to inspire them with a strong 
desire to know something at first-hand of those Antiquities and 
Wars of the Jews which they have most probably returned to 
the book-shelves, after a very cursory examination, with the 
final verdict of youthful condemnation,—“ Awfully dry !” Even 
‘the boy or girl who is most difficult to please is not likely to 
complain of any “dryness” in the pages of this Story of the 
Last Days of Jerusalem. The Complete Works of Flavius 
Josephus, the most ordinary editions of which are—so far as 
external appearance goes—fearfully and wonderfully un- 
attractive, are not, indeed, without their youthful admirers, 
who soon become absorbed in the plotting and the fight- 





* The Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem. From Josephus. By the Rey. Alfred 
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ing, the gruesome horrors and the ghostly accessories 
of the siege, to which portion of the book they always 
turn; and in Professor Church’s dainty volume, the most 
striking points of interest—the sugar-plums of narrative—are 
picked out of the mass, and brought together in such compass 
as to be really appetising. 

Josephus is one of those writers whose work can be abridged 
without suffering much in the process. Sometimes it is even 
improved, not because the literary style is diffuse—for it is, on 
the contrary, very solid and compact—but because the writer 
crowds into his story such a multiplicity of details, which, 
though never really trivial or insignificant, admit of easy ex- 
cision, and can be removed by a judicious editor without 
seriously disarranging the general composition of the picture. 
The work of Defoe is of the same character; and though no 
adult reader with any genuine feeling for literature would care 
to read an abridgment of Robinson Crusoe, such an editorial 
production, if not too unsparing in its cutting-down, would 
probably be preferred to the original by a considerable number 
of youthful students; and this condensation of Josephus is 
likely to meet with similar approval. Considering the number 
of omissions made, it is remarkable how little of importance is 
missed, even by a reader whose recollection of the story as told 
by Josephus is fairly good, and has been freshened by a recent 
reperusal. 

Professor Church judiciously cautions his readers against 
putting too much confidence in the narrative of Josephus on 
any point where interest or vanity may have tempted him to 
depart from the truth, and draws attention to one curious 
instance of a deliberate falsification of history. Josephus, wish- 
ing to add every possible touch of flattery to his portrait of 
Titus, represents him as consistently anxious to save the 
Temple; but it seems that “the ingenuity of a German critic, 
Jacob von Bernays, detected in the Chronicle of Sulpicius 
Severus a very slightly disguised quotation from one of the lost 
books of the History of Tacitus,” which Professor Church thus 
translates :— 

‘‘ Titus is said to have called a council of war, and then put to it 

the question whether he ought to destroy so grand a structure as the 
Temple. Some thought that a sacred building, more famous than 
any that stood upon the earth, ought not to be destroyed. If it were 
preserved, it would be a proof of Roman moderation ; if destroyed, it 
would brand the Empire for ever with the stigma of cruelty. On the 
other hand, there were some, and among them Titus himself, who 
considered that the destruction of the Temple was an absolute neces- 
sity, if there was to be a complete eradication of the Jewish and 
Christian religions. These superstitions, opposed as they were to 
each other, had sprung from the same origin; the Christians had 
come forth from among the Jews; remove the root, and the stem 
would speedily perish.” 
This is an interesting point, and a few more notes drawing 
attention to similar inaccuracies would have added to the value 
of Professor Church’s volume. As it stands, however, we have 
no words for it but those of praise and welcome. The illustra- 
tions in colour and the charmingly designed cover are altogether 
satisfactory. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 


Church Quarterly Review, October. (Spottiswoode and Co.)—The 
most attractive article in this number is the biographical sketch of 
Henry Martyn, a great missionary, if we are to estimate his work 
and life in their ultimate results, though he baptised but one single con- 
vert. At the opposite pole of Christian thought and life, we find, “A 
Roman Ecclesiastic, Vincenzio Anivetti.” Mgr. Anivetti, who was 
Bishop of Carista, in partibus, died in Rome last May. Nov one can 
read the record of his end, so humble and devout was he, without 
edification. And yet the moral which the writer of this essay draws 
cannot fail to force itself upon us,—how, in the religious life of 
Rome, as it is now developed, the Saints obscure Christ. “ Dei Matris 
nomen sit mihi ultimus linguae loquentis motus,’? had been his 
aspiration while in health, and he realised it in his death. Do 
we find primitive martyrs calling upon Mary in their agony ? 
In theology, we have an article on Dr. Farrar’s “Mercy and 
Judgment.” Practically, in the extent of their hopes, there is 
but little difference between the writer and the object of his 


criticism. ‘ The newly teeming Earth will be repeopled with count- 
less multitudes, not merely of the Elect...... bat of others 
also.’ “The vast majority of mankind ”’ will, he believes, be brought 


to “such a blessed nearness to God’’ as may be possible for them. 
How different is this from the ordinary teaching, not of Calvinists 
only, but of Catholic theologians, it is needless to say. And if Scrip- 
ture is against Dr. Farrar, it is, it seems to us, against this. The 
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writer, however, refuses to believe in a “‘ probation after death,” and 
he maintains the dogma of physical suffering. “ Hell-fire” is a 
literal flame. Of course, he can point to Scripture language; it 
would be useless, we suppose, to suggest that if the Scriptures had 
been written in a northern climate, they would have spoken of cold. 
Among ecclesiastical subjects, we have an article, with which 
most readers will heartily sympathise, arguing against the indis- 
criminate granting to deacons of licences to preach; and another on 
“Tithe Commutation.” We cannot see why there may not be the 
same claim on a tithe-owner to make a remission in hard times, as on 
a rent-owner; only, that as a matter of fact, his income is commonly 
so burdened and so inadequate that the claim practically loses all its 
force. Other articles are “ The British Church,” “ Recent Transla- 
tions of the Septuagint,’ “ On Brain Science in Relation to Religion,” 
and “The Prospects of the Church in Cambridge.” 

The Westminster Review, October. (Triibner and Co.)—The writer 
of the first article in this number, after a brief and generally un- 
favourable criticism of the Irish Land Act, proceeds to propound his 
answer as tothe English Land Question. He is for State proprietorship. 
The popularly accepted remedies—free-trade in land, abolition of 
entail, &c.— would, he thinks, aggravate the evil, by strengthening the 
sense of absolute proprietorship in the soil. ‘‘ May not the law of 
entail,” he asks, “be the best means of maintaining the State's title 
to the land?’ An interesting article is made by picking out the 
plums from the ‘‘ Memoirs of Mr. Herries” and the “ Diary of Lord 
Ellenborough.”” The subject of Aristotle’s philosophy is continued 
in a second essay, the writer dealing with his metaphysic and logic. 
Authors will certainly appreciate, and may possibly, we allow our- 
selves to hope, be benefited, by the vigorous language in which the 
writer of an essay on ‘‘ Copyright’ defends their right to the profit 
of what they have themselves created. The article on Dean Stanley 
is appreciative; nor is it reasonable to complain that the writer 
presses Liberal Churchmen hard on the subject of their subscription 
to documents which they can but very imperfectly accept. The 
other essays in the number are,—‘‘The Latest Bohemian Litera- 
ture,” “The International Medical Congress and the Progress of 
Medicine,” “Women’s Rights as Preached by Women,” and “India 
and our Colonial Empire.” 

The New Werther. By “ Loki.’ (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The 
peculiar character of this book makes it probable that the critics, 
whose attention the author modestly deprecates, will be his chief 
readers. The slender volume is a genuine record of the struggles of 
aa imaginative and inquiring nature, amid the crowd of present 
creeds, systems, and philosophies. Of necessity, it has no determinate 
result, all its interest lying in its narration. We must acknowledge 
the good-faith, generous sentiment, and noble aspirations of the 
anthor, even if we are obliged to tell him that his efforts will appeal 
to a very small circle. As is common with earnest and ardent people, 
the author’s humour is unintentional ; but this is a point on which we 
will not comment, for fear he should reproach us as Ethel was re- 
proached, by asking, “‘ What demon of actuality has grasped us, and 
made us proselytes to the ordinary, the usual ?” 


Notebook of an Amateur Geologist. By J. E. Lee. (Longmans.)— 
Here are 90 pages of letterpress and 208 of lithographic plates. The 
scattered notes, the imperfect descriptions, and the (for the most 
part) very elementary sketches, of which this bulky volume is con- 
stituted, cannot be honestly said to have a high scientific value. 
Here and there a suggestion of palontological or stratigraphical in- 
terest may be discovered; but this miscellaneous collection will com- 
mend itself mostly to the author’s personal friends, and to other 
amateur geologists. We have particularly scrutinised the sketches 
and descriptions of Italian and Cornish geological phenomena, without 
finding any reason for their publication. We trust that Mr. Lee, 
should he decide to publish the archeological notes and sketches, to 
which allusion is made in his preface, will first submit his materials 
to the judgment of a well-trained autiquary. 


The Brides of Ardmore: a Story of Irish Life. By Agnes Smith. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Miss Smith has produced a carefully studied and 
interesting picture of Irish ecclesiastical life, before it had been 
assimilated to Roman rule by the English conquest in the twelfth 
century. “The Brides of Ardmore” are the wives of Irish Bishops, 
who were not, as the writer explains, the dignified ecclesiastics of 
other divisions of Christendom (St. Patrick himself ordained seyen 
hundred), but something like parish priests, and who held to the 
Apostolic rule that a Bishop should be ‘the husband of one wife.” 
The description of their simple domestic life, not without its tinge of 
culture, and the tragic ending of the story, when Rome uses the 
English sword to assert her supremacy and to bring about her uni- 
formity, are given with no inconsiderable power. The style would be 
better, here and there, for a little amendment. What can be meant 
-when we read of one Amada that, “although stoutly built, and 
habited in a garment of dark wool, there was about her that air of 
comfort,’ &c.? What could better harmonise together than a stout 


build with a garment of dark wool und an air of comfort? The | 





English invaders of Ireland seem, among their other misdeeds, to have 
been responsible for the loss of the surviving portions of Tacitus, 
and of the plays of Menander. So the author hints (p. 380). 


Mind in Animals. By Professor Ludwig Biichner. Translated by 
Annie Besant. (Free-thought Publishing Company.)—We are much 
obliged to the translator and to the publishers for this very interest- 
ing volume, though we neither wish nor expect that it will help in 
producing the effect which they expect, of making “every educated 
man [in England] a Free-thinker.’” Why should we become “ Free- 
thinkers,” which, we suppose, means “ Atheists,” by being persuaded 
that animals have mind? It is a conviction which we have long 
held, which has often been defended in this journal, and supported 
by the instances of remarkable intelligence in animals which so. 
commonly find a place here. Our faith is no more shaken by the 
conviction, than it is by the knowledge that men are animals. The 
author sometimes states views and draws inferences which are hos- 
tile to the convictions of believers, bat the main part of his book is a 
very careful and complete statement of the results of inquiries which 
have had for their object the observation of animal intelligence. 
Ants and bees occupy the greater part of the volume; but we have 
also interesting details about animals whose habits are not so com- 
monly known,—as wasps, spiders, and beetles. The translation is 
well done,—as far, at least, as the vigour and fluency of the English are 
concerned. We have not had the opportunity of comparing it with 
the original. The author is probably responsible for the mistake of 
saying that the simile in neid iv., 402, compares to ants the Trojans 
flying from Troy. Of course, they are flying from Carthage. But 
who is responsible for giving “221 A.D.” as the date of the Emperor 
Hadrian, and for writing “‘ De Solertiae Animalium ?” 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Vol. IX. (Printed 
for the Society.)—The Society, which has been reorganised, and 
seems to have a promising prospect of success in the future, has 
here published an interesting volume. Mr. F. G. Fleay, working in 
his own field, gives much curious information in his paper “On the 
Actor-Lists, 1578-1642.’ “The Outline History of the Hanseatic 
League ’’ contributes a chapter of some importance to commercial 
history. Mr. Harris’s paper on “ Domestic Every-day Life, Manners, 
and Customs, from the Earliest Period to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century,” need not have given so much quotation from an author so 
accessible as Lord Macaulay. Mr. Chapman, writing about the 
“ Persecution under Elizabeth,’ has not allowed sufficiently for the 
attitude of the whole Roman communion to the English Queen. 
The Pope had absolved her subjects from their allegiance, and 
encouraged attempts to assassinate her. Icw was it possible to 
treat those who professed absolute obedience to the Pope as if their 
opinions were matters of indifference ? 

Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfoor. By F. Sidney 
Ensor, C.E. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Ensor visited the region 
lying between Old Dongola and El Fasha, for the purpose of making 
the necessary observations for the construction of a railway. It was. 
one of Ismail’s plans, and will probably have to wait a little before it 
can be carried out. Meanwhile, we get a capital account of the 
country, which is less known than some others that are more remote. 
Mr. Ensor has a considerable gift of humour, and enlivens his narra- 
tive, though this is sufficiently interesting in itself, with a judicious 
use of it. If any one wishes to follow his footsteps—and we must 
own that the country seems better to read about than to visit—he 
will find Mr. Ensor supplying him with much useful information. 
Travelling is certainly not cheap. Mr. Ensor estimates the cost for 
two persons for twelve months at something more than two thon- 
sand pounds. We have a strong conviction that two thousand pounds 
might be better laid out. Is it necessary, however, to have sicty 
camels ? Possibly, as you have to carry your whole stores for a year. 
A cellar of wine, for instance, amounting to twenty-four dozen of 
burgundy and spirits, would require some transport. 

Stronbuy; or, Hanks of Highland Yarn. By the Author of 
“Tobersnorey. (Macniven and Wallace.)—Stronbuy is a small 
Highland shooting-box, which its proprietor, who is seized with an 
accommodating desire to spend his summer in the South of Europe, 
lends to Frank Gunter, the supposed writer of this story, and his friend, 
the Hon. Ted O’Halloran. The story has a little about sport in it, 
and much about Highland life ; while the romantic clement is supplied 
by a love-affair, amusing rather than sentimental. ‘None of the 
characters,” the author assures us, ‘are to be met with in the flesh.” 
We may easily accept this; indeed, it seems doubtful whether the 
place has anything at all corresponding to it in the real Highlands. 
For a place “in the remote Highlands,” it is marvellously populated. 
“Of neighbours we had but few,” says the writer. Nevertheless, he 
gives us a very considerable list. There are three farmers in the 
neighbourhood, all available for social purposes, and a good many 
lairds, besides the young Englishman who ic the hero of the love- 
story. But it matters little. Not only is the book very pleasant 
reading, with a touch here and there of something more serious than 
laughter, but it seems a genuine transcript of thought and manners. 
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The characters may, for literary purposes, be brought together more 
thickly than they would actually be found, but they are natural and 
true. There are exceptions. The “man” with his queer mixtures 
of piety, drunkenness, and greed, is not a fair specimen of the strange 
enthusiasts, who go under the name of “the men” in Ross-shire 
and elsewhere; and we may hope that the brutal McLucas, of Tostany 
Castle, is a caricature. On the whole, the personages of the story, if 
it may so be called, are excellent, coloured a little and exaggerated in 
outline, for the sake of fun, but distinctly doing credit to the writer’s 
literary art. There are capital anecdotes, too, interspersed, some, 
perhaps, a little worn, but others quite fresh and sufficiently amusing. 
There is the conversation between Mr. McAudle and Thomas the 
“herd,” when he went to him for baptism, “ ‘I hope you are prepared, 
Thomas,’ said he, ‘for so important an occasion!’ ‘Well,’ said 
Thomas, ‘I am not badly prepared, for my condition in life. I’ve a 
kist fou o’ bannocks and twa stane of good cheese, and a braxy ham!’ 
¢Ah! Thomas,’ said the doctor, ‘you are indeed carnally minded.’ 
‘It’s the letter, and no the speerit o’ the ordinance, ye’ve been keeping 
in mind” ‘Ah, weel!’ said Thomas, ‘I didn’t forget that, neither, 
for I’ve a jar of rael good stuff from Duncan, the innkeeper.’ ” 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro C. Plancio Ora'io. Edited by the Rey. 
Hubert A. Holden. (Cambridge University Press.)—Every one who 
has read the Pro Plancio will agree with Dr. Holden’s favourable 
estimate of it. As an oratorical effort, it cannot be compared with 
the great speeches, the Pro Cluentio or the second Philippic, to speak 
only of such as were actually delivered, but there is not one among 
the Orations which is equally pleasing. Cicero could defend his 
client without tearing the prosecutor in pieces. Both were his 
friends, both had stood on his side in his great struggle with his 
enemies, and he protests, sometimes, perhaps, half in irony, but 
doubtless on the whole with sincerity, that he honours and loves them 
both. The technical part of the speech is difficult and obscure, but 
it does not occupy any large proportion of it; while the conclusion, 
in which the orator describes some of his experiences in exile, is re- 
markably interesting. Dr. Holden has given us here an excellent 
edition. We hope that he somewhat overstates the case, when he 
says of an edition, that it is “practically useless, because the notes 
are written in German.’ Still, there can be no doubt the majority 
of students find English notes, if not indispensable, at all events more 
accessible. The commentary is even unusually full and complete, 
160 pages, exclusive of critical note, to 42 of text; and after going 
through it carefully, we find little or nothing to criticise. There is 
an excellent introduction, lucidly explaining the circumstances under 
which the speech was delivered, a table of events in the life of 
Cicero, and a useful index. 

Health in Schools and Workshops. (Ward and Lock.)—No more 
useful volume has been published in the ‘‘ Long Life Series.’”’ Some 
statements, doubtless, are open to controversy, some seem to us to be 
made with insufficient reserve. Among these latter we may instance 
some part of the chapters on “Food and Sleep.’ The writer con- 
demns “a spare diet.’ What he means is not quite plain. We 
should say that boys have “a spare diet” at school, and very often a 
“full diet’”’ at home; and that if the former is not too spare, it 
is the better of the two. Christ Hospital boys will compare very 
favourably, both for health and appearance, with the boys who live at 
home and frequent other City schools. The remarks about the time 
of study are excellent, but will probably take many teachers by sur- 
prise. ‘In high schools, five, or, under the most favourable circum. 
stances, six hours are all that should be required.’ This is for pupils 
of from twelve to seventeen. The maximum is probably exceeded in 
most schools. There are some useful hints about the mechanical 
arrangements, appliances, &c., of the school-room ; also, we would 
note a salutary caution about a matter very often neglected by 
parents,—imperfect sight in their children. 


History of the Zulu War, and its Origin. By Frances E. Colenso 
and Lieutenant-Colonel E. Durnford. (Chapman and Hall.)—This 
is a second edition, revised and augmented, of a book which, if it 
does not take its place as the history of the Zulu war, will always 
rank as one of the chief authorities on the subject. One gladly 
believes that the welcome given to this work indicates the growth of 
a sounder and more righteous public opinion on the South-African 
policy of England. Our action with regard to Cetshwayo is em- 
phatically condemned. It is to be hoped that having grievously 
sinned against the native tribes by our policy of vigour, we shall not 
do so again by a policy of weakness. Miss Colenso’s joint authorship 
of this work gives vigour to her emphatic protest against our hand- 
ing over the Transvaal natives to the despotism of the Boers. We 
should mention an appendix, giving the true history of the disaster 
of Isandhlwana. Lieutenant-Colonel Durnford’s pamphlet on the 
subject has been already noticed in these columns. 


Memorials of a Scotch Student. By the Rev. George Steven. 
(Macniven and Wallace.)—The subject of this memoir—Mr. Peter 
Thomson, Free-Church Minister at St. Fergus—had a strange spiritual 
and mental training. He was reared in a home ruled by piety of the 





strongly Calvinistic type. His biographer tells us that he was early 
brought under a conviction of sin, which never left him. One of his 
childish experiences, related by Mr. Steven without a suggestion of 
its being other than salutary, was to go to sleep at night in terror 
that he should wake in hell. Entering as a student at Aberdeen, 
he came under the influence of Professor Bain, of whose narrow 
philosophy he unfortunately became a convinced and. ardent dis- 
ciple. How he was to reconcile this philosophy with his old 
orthodox belief became for a while the dominant thought of his 
life. The outcome, in a man of such earnestness of conviction and 
great mental power, presents an interesting study. He was passion- 
ately eager for demonstration in what he believed, could not be 
satisfied, for instance, except. he could see the actual results of the 
Atonement set forth as plainly and intelligibly as if they were the 
subject of a mathematical thesis. In the matter of Biblical criticism 
he was distinctly liberal, being a firm friend and supporter of Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith. All the while, he never wavered in his hold 
of an ardent pietism. On the intellectual side, his life has the 
melancholy interest of great hopes disappointed by an early death. 
He was a devoted student, and had attained considerable mastery 
over the Oriental languages, when, before he had completed his 
thirtieth year, his career was cut short. An affection of the brain, 
possibly overtasked by all that he had gone through, mental struggles 
as well as mental work, carried him off, after a few weeks’ illness. 
The memoir leaves upon the reader the impression of a fine character 
and powerful mind, an impression with which the attractive physio- 
gnomy represented on the frontispiece is quite in keeping. 

Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. By the late Major N. D. 
Upton. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— Major Upton, who was prematurely 
carried off while engaged in correcting his book, knew much about 
the dwellers in the Desert. The “ Badaween,” for so he would have 
spelt us the word which we commonly write “ Bedouin,” was, if not 
a hero, at least a favourite with him. Travellers often think of the 
Arab as a somewhat mean sort of robber, gathering their idea from 
the degraded specimens who lurk on the border between the desert 
and civilisation. Major Upton had a very different idea of him, and 
this he propounds here in a way that certainly challenges attention 
and interest. On Badaween horses he is more emphatic even than 
on Badaween men. The common Arab, of whom we see in Europe, 
is for the most part, even when he comes from the East, a sham. 
He is not an Arab by birth, though he has some Arab blood in him. 
The real Arab can hardly be bought for money. The price that is 
paid for him even by one tribesman to another is such as would make 
even wealthy Englishmen open their eyes, were it to be asked for a 
hunter. They are very seldom brought into the market; and 
indeed, for the most part, can only be obtained by private contract. 
All readers will find much to interest them in this volume; while it 
will have a special attraction to those who love the horse. 


England and Egypt. By Edward Dicey. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
A republication of the interesting articles which Mr. Dicey has con- 
tributed to the Nineteenth Century on the subject of Egypt, during 
the last few years, is very welcome at this time, when Egyptian 
affairs are involved in such perplexity. Mr. Dicey favours vigorous 
action on the part of England, which, while it holds India, cannot 
admit that any other European country has an interest in Egypt 
equal our own. Its interest, at the most, can be but commercial ; 
ours is Imperial. We must have our route secure, whatever it costs, 
in friendship or otherwise. To discuss these matters would take us 
far out of our province. Let it suffice to recommend to our readers 
this volume, with its effective and plain-spoken expression of views, 
formed not lightly, or on any but full knowledge. 


A Glance at the Passion-Play. By Captain R. F. Burton. (W. 
H. Harrison.) —Captain Burton is as vigorous and graphic as usual 
in his description of Ober Ammergau, of the route thither, of the place 
and its people, and of the great spectacle. This he regards from a 
different point of view from that occupied by others who have described 
it. It would hardly be too much to say, we suppose, that he does not 
regard it as a believer. It represents, he thinks, a semi-mythical in- 
cident which, whether it happened or not, was certainly quite unlike 
what Christendom has agreed in believing it to have been. This 
view naturally disposes him to dwell more strongly on the scenic side 
of the Ammergau festival. It contrasts, so far, unfavourably with 
the ‘Three Days’ Pilgrimage of Mecca.’’ It is “unreal, at best 
imitative realism.”” Mecca and the Bavarian village, however, agree 
in this,—how it must have pleased him to aim the two-edged gibe at 
men who profess to believe in something,—that “ they thrive on the 
contributions of the pious.’’? Of the scenic merits of the Passion- 
Play he is severely critical. Fine situations are poorly rendered. He 
cannot help a sigh, when the Mary Magdalen fails to satisfy his 
artistic feeling. ‘Ob, for Miss Bateman!” Then the mechanism is 
clumsy. But there is one merit, and this it is satisfactory to find 
acknowleged. ‘An extreme modesty and propriety,” says this 
witness, not certainly too favourable, “ distinguish it from all I have 
ever witnessed.” 
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An Epitome of Anglican Church History. By Ellen Webley-Parry. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Mrs. Parry has “endeavoured to compress 
into a small space the leading events of Anglican Church History, as 
a whole.” However desirable the conception of having so much 
knowledge made so easily accessible, there is one probably fatal ob- 
jection. It is very difficult to read books of this kind. Just as 
compressed food, however convenient, is neither palatable nor 
nourishing, so epitomes disgust the mental palate, and are rejected 
by the mental digestion. Then, again, the adjuncts which the necessi- 
ties of space compel an epitomiser to strip off from the bare fact are 
often absolutely necessary for the due comprehension of it. We take 
an instance almost at random. “An English Bible was presented to 
her [Queen Elizabeth] during the procession [of her coronation ].” 
That means very little. But the real story of what was said to her, 
and what she answered, is very significant. Mrs. Parry has moderate 
Anglican views, we should gather from her language, and is reason- 
able and fair in her comments on persons and events. We notice a 
curious error in her notice of the Plague of 1665. ‘“ Three thousand 
persons were carried off in London alone.” No one who had read 
with any care the story of that awful year would have so strangely 
understated the number. The mortality in London was sixty-eight 
thousand. 

TaLEs.—Harold Hastings ; or, the Vicar’s Son. By James Yeames. 
(National Temperance Publication Dépd6t.)—The story is told by a 
gentleman, who introduces himself to us as ‘the New Curate.” 
It soon becomes evident that mischief is brewing. The Vicar has a 
good cellar of wine. The Vicar’s son has a more dangerous power 
of imitating the signatures of his friends. We need not follow the 
story. The “ moderate drinking” of one generation develops into 
drunkenness and a distinct catalogue of crimes in the next. This, 
however, is what one must expect, when a tale is written from the point 
of view of the abstainer. We need only say that, though of a some- 
what sensational kind, it is fairly well constructed. The second story 
is a copy of Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” and a copy as close as any- 
thing that we ever met in all our literary experience. Coulton’s 
Factory, by Edith Bothwell (Charing Cross Publishing Co.), is a 
tale of some power. It presents us with one of those curious trans” 
formations which so seldom enliven real life, when Margaret, 
the factory-girl, is found to be the rich mill-owner’s daughter ; 
but it does not depend for its interest on extravagant inci- 
dent. The love-story between the minister and the girl 
whom he befriends is well told, and inspires a genuine in- 
terest. The French maid, too, is a lively and pleasant little sketch. 
Miss Bothwell may be expected to do something of value in fiction 
hereafter.—— Off the Reel, by Lilian B. Hughes (J. Speirs), is a 
volume of little tales, which does not call for any remark beyond the 
sufficient praise that they are readable. A Long Love and other 
Sketches. By Tom Palatine. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.)—These 
“‘sketches”’ are distinctly above the average. If they have acommon 
object, it would seem to be to enforce the old maxim that in marrying 
a man should “ descend a step.” The hero of A Long Love, otherwise 
“A Vacation Idyll,” descends to a grocer’s daughter, who is, it must 
be confessed, marvellously unlike her parents. George Norman, in 
‘*A Social Experiment,” ventures on a bolder move, and marries a 
maid-of-all-work. She, too, is a success; and we cannot but hope 
that the charming picture of George’s happiness will not tempt the 
youth of this nation to too rash an imitation. Marrying general 
servants is, to say the least, not a certain road to happiness and 
prosperity, though it is certainly better than marrying a fashionable 
girl of the period, with her heels, and paint, and skin-tight garments. 
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ADY NU RSE, medical and surgical (27), father and 

_4 brothers medical men, trained for six years ina large London Hospital, 

for some time in charge of a ward, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT, on moderate 

terms ; or would take cases, Town or Country. Has nursed privately under the 

leading physicians and surgeons.—‘‘ A. B.,” Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co., 
Advertising Agents, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, 


‘The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. ; : 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq , Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., QC. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


sqpinaien E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
12 Ib. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 





NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 








The MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729-1847. From Letters 


and Journals. By SEBASTIAN HENSEL. With Eight Portraits, drawn by WiLtHELM HENSEL. Translated 
by Cart KiincGemaNN and an American Collaborator. With a Notice by GrorGE Grove, D.C.L. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. (Ready. 


From THE AvTHor’s Prerace:— The fountains from which I have drawn my narra‘ive are chiefly a very 
yich collection of letters and be f mother’s journals, and for the last twenty or thirty years also many verbal 
traditions, and my own personal recollections. Sometimes I have been compelled to admit passages that have 
been already printed, because the omission of them, especially in the case of Felix’s letters, would have given 
a fragmeutary character to the book. 

“The portraits are all excellent phototypic copies of my father’s drawings, Of the other members of the 
family I have no drawings, or, at least, no perfect likenesses by my father. 

‘“«My narrative closes with the year 1847, in which Felix and his eldest sister, Fanny, departed this life. 
On these two the interest of the public wa3 concentrated, and they were, likewise, the all-uniting centre of 
the family, which has since been so widely separated.’’ 


MEMOIRS of COUNT MIOT de MELITO, Minister, 


Ambassador, Councillor of State, and Member of the Institute of France, between the Years 1788 and 
1815. Edited by General FLe1iscumanny. Fromthe French by Mrs. Case Hoey, and Mr. Jonn LI.xre. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 36s. [ Ready. 


Notice.—This is a work of extraordinary historical and biographical interest. The author’s life-long 
friendship with Joseph Bonaparte, whom he accompanied to Naples and about Spain, where he was with the 
king throughout the Peninsular War, and his intimate acquaintance with the political and personal history 
of the Bonapartes, render his Memoirs exceptionally full and valuable. He takes up the history of the Empire 
at the point at which Madame de Rémusat drops it, and reveals the true story of the Spanish fiasco as it has 
never hitherto been exposed. His presence at Blois when the news of the Emperor’s abdication reached the 
Empress Marie Louise, and the members of the Imperial family who had fled thither from Paris, enables him 
to describe in minute detail one of the suggestive _— of a history which lacks nothing that the irony of 
fate could inflict inthe way of contrast. This work supplements and completes the historical narrative, for 
which we are indebted to the Memoirs and Letters of Madame de Rémusat. 


REMUSAT (Madame de). A SELECTION from the 
LETTERS of MADAME de REMUSAT to her HUSBAND and SON, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French, by Mrs. CasHet Hoey and Mr. Joan Litctr. In 1 vol. demy 8vo (uniform with the “ Memoirs 
of Madame de Rémusat,” 2 vols.), cloth extra, L63 [Now ready. 


The HEAD HUNTERS of BORNEO: Up the Mahakkam, 


and down the Barita, also Journeyings in Sumatra. By Cart Bock. Super-royal 8vo, 32 Coloured Plate:, 
(Ready. 

The author gives an accoun ¢ of his overland journey in Bornco as leader of the Dutch Government Exploring 

Expedition. The book is copiously illustrated with coloured plates and engravings from the author’s own 

drawings. Among other matters, the book descrihes and gives drawings of the fair-skinned race inhabiting 

pee — of the island, of whom the women at least have never previously been seen by any European 
raveller. 

The Times, October 18th, 1851. 


.... Finer specimens of colour-printing we have nevor seen, and the book is altogether handsome. These 
illustrations tell their own story, and give one an idea of the people, their houses, utensils, weapons, and 
general surroundings far more impressive and instructive than any amount of description could do. The 
reprcduction of the elaborate tattvoing on the feet and legs of ‘the women is a wonderful triumph of chromo- 
lit ography ; and the illustrations of the pile-houses of the natives are most instructive and beautiful in execu- 
tion, There is a lavish supply of such illustrations, and these alone are sure to make the work popular. To 
“those who are not familiar with the litorature relating to Borneo and the Malayan peoples, this work will 
_ fresh and instructive ; and even specialists will probably learn a few things they did not know before. 
he value of the work, especially the illustrations, a3 throwing light on the prehistoric condition of our own 
and other European lands, is evident. 
highest credit upon the publishers.” 


The POETICAL WORKS of OLIVER WENDELL 


HOLMES. In 2 vols. 18mo, exquisitely printed, and chastely beund in limp cloth, gilt tops, edges uncut, 
10s 6d, [Now ready. 


The manner in which the work has been brought out reflects the 


COPY RIGHT.—Now ready, crown 8yo, price 1s. 


GARFIELDS LIFE and WORDS. Suggestive 


Passages from the Public and Private Writings of James Abram Garfield, and a Memoir. By W. R. Batcu. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE AUTUMN. 


A SEQUEL to ‘‘RECORDS of MY 
GIRLHOOD.” By Frances (Fanny) ANN 
KemsB_e. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, about 31s 6d. 


SOME EXPERIENCES of a 
BARRISTER’S LIFE. By Mr. Serjeant 
BALLANTINE. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


LETTERS of the Late CONNOP 
THIRLWALL, BISHOP of ST. DAVID'S. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 288. The First Volume edited 
be ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean 
of Westminster. The Second Volume edited by 
J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough ; and the Rev. Louis Stoxes, M.A. 


SPORT in the CRIMEA and 
CAUCASUS. By Cuivre PuILuirrs-WoOLLeY, late 
British Vice-Consul at Kertch. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 14s. [Just ready. 


The MEMOIRS of PRINCE 
METTERNICH, 1830-1835. Edited by his Son, 
Prince RicHarD MetternicuH. Translated by 
GeRarRD W, SmirH. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. 


HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in 
AFRICA. Being a Record of Nine Years’ Sport 
and Travel in the Far Interior of Africa. By 
FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. With 19 Full-page 
Illustrations, engraved by Whymper and Pearson, 
anda Map. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE, and 


other Papers. By the late Jonn Doran, F.S.A. 
In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 243. 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
SICILY. By Frances Exuiot, Author of ‘The 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.’”’ In 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo, 21s. 


EAST of the JORDAN. A Record of 
Travel and Observation in the Countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Basha. By Seran MERRILL, 
Archseclogist of the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society; and with an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Roswett Hitcucocx, D.D. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with 70 Illustrations and a Map, about 
163. 


ELY LECTURES on the REVISED 
VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. Withan 
Appendix containing the Chief ‘Textual Changes. 
By B. H. Kenyepr, D.D., Canon of Ely, and Hon. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In1l 
vol. crown 8vo. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor Max Duncxker, by Dr. 


Evetyn Appott. The Fifth Volume, In domy 
8vo, 21s. 
The HISTORY of the GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. Tuuers, by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
fine Engravings, and Portraits, engraved by 
William Greatbach. A New Edition. In 5 vols. 
demy 8vo, 36s. 


The FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY 
in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the 
FIRST EMPIRE. By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE, 
Lady Jackson, Author of “ Old Paris,’’ “The 
Old Régime,” &. In 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 
with Several Portraits, 24s. 


The Novels of SUSAN EDMONSTONE 
FERRIER. A Library Edition, printed from 
the Original Editions annotated by the Author. 
In 6 vols. crown 8vo, price 53 each. 


MARRIAGE. | INHERITANCE. | DESTINY. 
A CHEQUERED CAREER; or, 


Fifteen Years’ Vioissitudes of Life in Australia 
and New Zealand. In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 93. 
(Just ready. 


WITH the CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES. 


A Record of Service in the Native Wars against 
the Galckas, Gaikas, Pondus, &c. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 103 6d. (Just ready. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry 
Barton Baker, Author of “‘ French Society from 
the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” A New 
and Popular Edition, carefully revised, in crown 
8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. Kk. | 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


es 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 


—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


———————————————— | _ The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work a 





EIGHTH THOUSAND, Revised and Enlarged, 80 Pages, 8vo, price 1s, post free. | 


ON THEISM: | 
With Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 


THOUGHTS 


An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.—Echo. 


It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholicin spirit.--Inquiver. 
advance, it | 
suggestions which should be read, especially by members of Assemblies and | 
all interested in the foundations of religion.—G@lasgow Herald. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Dealing with religions progress and 


and villages. 


women and children. 
with 1,633 pupils. 


contains matter and 


mong 


over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fift 
d vil . Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native posh f+ 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work 


(2) By 
among 


(3) By day and night schools for boys and youn 
~ 4 (4) ae zananah missions, with 840 pupils. . Aividtar te 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial o: isati 
for both Christians and non-Christians, sehen aa 
rae with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and abo: 
grants from the Society and Government. om etn 
Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particnlar, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT’ 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Piace, Brighton. 


(5) By dividing the 


The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
Owing to the growth of the work, 


T, 





if YERES, S. of FRA NCE.—An | 


Osford M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 
an experienced and successful Ttor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beantifuily and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 








Special advantaces for French Conversation.—W. 
HENLEY CHATHER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 
France. 


at Havre DESIRES to RECEIVE into his 
family TWO or THREE young ENGLISHMEN who 
wish to LEARN FRENCH. Terms, £15 a month. 
Havre presents the ial advantages of a superior 
,and of a Class at the Lycé: 
Pupils. —Communiecations can 
d to the Hon. and Rev. W. H. FRE- 
2 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 


A FRENCH PROTESTANT PASTOR 











London, W. * cae 
een SCHOOL. 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

TWO CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS of the anrnal 
value of £50, and tenable at the School during resid- 
ence, will be offered for competition in December. 

Candidites must be between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen years. Graduated papers will be set, aud 
allowance made for age. 

he Examination will begin on Thursday, Decem- 

ber 15th, at 9 a.m. 

Candidates will be boarded and lodged at the Sckool 
during the Examination. 

App'y to the Head Master, King Edward’s School, 
Bromsgrove. 


wT. GHEORGE’S FL Ay Ts, Da 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, Edinburgh. 
Correspondence 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
Classes for Drawing and the 
History of Art, in conne:tion with which a Loan 
Library of Books on Art has been organised. Open 
on November Ist. 

Correspondence Classes for the usnal Branches of 
Education, to assist Students in Home Study, or to 
prepare Can?idates for the University of Edinburgh 
Local Examinations, also open on November Ist. 

Subjects :—Arithmetic, English Grammar and 
Analysis, English Literature, History and Geozraphy, 
Lozic, Litin, Greek, Greek Testament, French, 
German, Mathematics, Botany, and Harmony. 

Prospectuses on application to the Secr tary, Miss 
WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 


eee a HEAD MISTRESS, 

for the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Requirements— 
Kuowledze of Latin, Euclid, Algebra, eith r French 
or German, and experience in school-teaching. Age, 
not under 27 years. Salary offered, £350 per annuum, 
with ; robable increase, as the numbers of the school 
increased. The Lady chosen to stay three years at 
her post, unless obliged to leave by heaith. £100 
allowed for the journey, if Brisbane is reached by 
February Ist, 1832.—Apply to the MISTRESS, Girton 
Colleze, Cambridge. 


yj ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
83 (late 39) OXFORD STREET, &e. 











_—. FIREIRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &c. 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black,from£0 39to£10 00 
Do. STEEL and ORMULU — 2 20to 20150 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 0160to 10 00 
MARBLE do. do. .........— 2 00to 10 00 
PIBRCED BRASS Fenders — 1 O0Oto 10 00 
REGISTER STOVES........— 9 90to 36 00 
CHINA-TILED do. ............ — 3 80to 36 00 
DOG STOVES.................... — 0120to 20 00 
Fire Irons, Set of Three...... — 0 43to 6100 
Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, prpair 0 90to 15100 


RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK.— 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
OAL SCOOPS and BOXES.—NEW 
TOCK 


8 ‘ 

Four Hundred Different Designs, 
ON ai is santas act aocoe from 2s 41 to 
Do. HIGHLY FINISHED .. 
SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, 
WALNUD, or EBONISED, 
with Liniug and Shovel 21s Od 

A Choice Variety in CARVED WOODS. 


lls 0d 
lis 6d to 165s 0d 


Brass-mounted REPOUS:ih 
PANELS, &c.......... seliiaieennnsh — 25s Od to 1053 0a 
LAMPS, KEROSINE, Patent DUPLEX, 


MODERATOR, &., in BRONZE, ORMOLU, 
CRYSTAL PORCELAIN, &c., from 2s 6d to £10. 
COLZA OIL, Hest.......7............s.00:05... 38 Od per gall. 
KEROSINE, Fe t, safe, -& imedorons... 1s 2d 
-is Five Gallons & upwards... Is ld ‘ 
ILLIAM S. BURTON sends a 
, CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. 

It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his 
unrivailied STOCK of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY. CABINKT FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices. 


” 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—A MARRIED LADY | 


of good position, and experienced in every detail of 
Household Management, takes YUUNG LADIES, 
after completing their scholastic education, who desire 
to learn practically the Aa 
and General Housew fery. She offers a genuine | 
Home, with every hygienic advantage. Terms, 10) | 
guineas f mum. References given and required. 

—Adilress, 
Warwick 










SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


| (= 


PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rey. G. F 
WRIGHT, M.A,, late Fellow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 


“ts of Cookery, Dressmaking, | Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


O MORE MUSTARD!-The 

appetite-compelling ‘‘ KAVOS,” the Condiment 
of Condiments! The most delightful zest. Good 
with all meats. Wholesome, Digestive, Assimilative, 
It is Moorish. Bottles, ls each. Of all Grocers. 








DEBENHAM 


AND 


FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 
Suitable for the Present Season. 


These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices, 


Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE 


STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—*‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK 


FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerovs inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbkig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





NELSON'S 


GELAT 1 


N E, 


SO U P §S, 


AND 


BEEF 


-T CE A. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 





Price 28 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand. 
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ITY of LONDON BONDS. 


RGE AND RENEWAL OF BONDS 
DISH ALLING DUE IN THE YEAR 1882. 


bedience to an ORDER of the Finance 
Oonasttoes of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I 
do hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, registered 
or otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within 
the ensuing year, 1882, as follows:— _ 

(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST 
Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds 
special, applicable to such purposes) absolutely and 
withou Lira of nga at the dates at which 

espectively mature. 
0g) That. the "Bonds referred to in the SECOND 
Schedule hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an OPTION is 
given to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 

oans severally secured for a period of TEN YEARS 

from the dates at which they severally fall due by 
Bonds to carry interest at the rate of £3 per cent. 
per annum, but to be issued to present holders at 
£97 lus per cent., which will pay them a full rate of 
POUNDS FIVE SHILLINGS PER CENT. 

ANNUM. 
es of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of 
this option of renewal must signify to me their 
agreement thereto, and bring their Bonds for mark- 
ing to this Office, ON OR BEFORE THE THIRTY. 
FIRST OF DECEMBER NEXT. 

Tho Loazs renewed under these options will be for 
the like purposes and on the same securities as the 
existing Bonds, interest being payable, as at present, 
by means of Coupons, at the BANK OF ENGLAND, 
negotiable through any banker. 

SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely 

Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement Act, 1864, and 
maturing on the Ist January, 1882, 


viz:— 

383 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 

399 to 405, 779, 849 to 868, and £ 

915 to 924 * 

49 Bonds for £500 each, Nos, 504 

to 507, 869 to 894, and 925 to 
£ 


ee eee ae 
41 B 


onds for £100 each, Nos. 543 
and 544, 842 to 848, 895 to 914, 
and 94+ to 955 
Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and maturing on the 30th June, 1882, 

viz.:— 
22 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
1,540 to 1,56 
4 Bonds for £100) each, Nos. 1,562 

65 





ame Act, 
and maturing on the Ist July, 1882, 


viz.:— 
92 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
110, 406 to 423, 530 to 599, and 
We aradennceucepsecancseneeuse 92,000 
18 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 508 
and 509, and 989 to 1,004 
£8 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 545 
to 559, and 1,005 to 1,017 
Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and maturing on the 3lst December, 
1882, viz. :— 
26 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
1,566 to 1,591 


218,300 
Bonds issued under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
structing the Foreign Cattle Market 
for the Metropolis, maturing on the 
25th January, 1882, viz. :— 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 1 


=5,200 
Bonds issued under the Billings- 
gate Market Act, 1871, and maturing 
on the 19th March, 1882, viz :— 
4 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 241 
NU I ah as fasineser wabscavcccacctares 
Bonds issued in respect of rebuild- 
ing the Royal. Exchange (Loan of 
£76,500), secured upon the City’s 
moiety of the Gresham Estates, 
viz :— 
Bond for £1,000, No. 3, maturing 
on the llth May, 1882 ....... 
Part of Bond issued under the Act 
for rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge, 
wiz. :— 
No. 151 for £50,000, maturing or 
the 28th July, 1882 ............ : 


TEM ysis cce as enuerasan cece , 
SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1882 with an option of renewal 
Bonds issued under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for 
constructing the Foreign Cattle 
Market for the Metropolis, maturing 
on the 25th January, 1832, viz. :— £ 


4,000 


1,00 


25,900 
£274,300 





Part of Bond for £10,000, No. 3... £4,900 
4 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 4 
MA ecitiis hagas vince sus sae cates nie ,000 
1 Bond for £6,000, No.5 6,000 
—— %),000 
Bonds iasued under the Act for 
providing the Metropolitan Cattle 
Markot, Islington, and maturing on 
‘the 30th January, 1882, viz. :— 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 
uo eee 20,000 
1 Bond for £4,000, No. 754.0000 4,000 
—— 24,000 


Bonds issued under the Billings- 
gate Market Act, 1871, and maturing 
on tho 19th March, 1882, viz. :— 

ll oe £1,000 each, Nos. 








Bonds issued for the purposes of 
the Slaughter Houses at the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market, and maturing 
on the 25th May, 1882, viz. :— 

9 —— for £1,000 each, Nos. 35 

nds for £500 each, Nos. 44 
ci toksssanaiianaeuminapeniniansnn : 

10 Bonds for £100 each, N 6 
GM snctintiinsassncsinecncecies 


9,000 
6,000 
1,000 


to 
12 Bo 
t 





16,000 
Bonds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1875, for the 
purposes of the London Central 
Poultry and Provision Market (being 
Loan of £110,000), dated 30th Septem- 
ber, 1875, and maturing on the Ist 
July, 1882, viz. :— 
1 Oe re 
82 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 2 


to 139 ... 





Bonds issued for the purposes of 
Billingsgate Market, being Loan of 
£50,000, dated 30th September, 1875, 
and maturing on the Ist July, 1882, 


viz. :— 
45 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
to 45 


45,000 


a ee PRR he 
19 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 46 
Was dasintanenntisesasecisnes eens ; 


5,000 





Bonds issued under the Holborn 

Valley Improvement (Additional 

Works) Act, 1867, and maturing on 

the 5th July, 1832, viz. :— 

250 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
ME suv scaantecdsnetcucntmienee ae 

350 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 
NID coicvicncccsovesscneesas . 175,000 

750 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 
CRE AED nos cicccccncciccasiecss-.. FOORB 





Bonds issued under the Act for re- 
building Blackfriars Bridge, and 
maturing on the 28th July, 1882, viz. : 

Part of Bond, viz.: No. 151 for 
MI se svanne ce ndcceccainncncsauunctics 
3 Bonds for £50,000 each, Nos. 


152 to 15 


25,000 
150,000 





Bonds issued under the Act for 
providing the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, Islington, and maturing on 
LOth October, 1882, viz. :— 

10 Bonds for £5,000 each, Nos. 
514 to 523 aay eatatneesGauecs 

Bonds issued forthe like purpose, 
and maturing on the 3lst October, 
1882, viz. :— 

1S Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
524 to 541 Fee aeeieeay 4 
4 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 542 
to M5 sevalenathaiatae , 


50,000 


18,000 
2,000 


70,000 


Total sareaseasesne mh tien OUe 


Further information, if needed, will be furnished 
at this Department. 


BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, 21st October, 1881. 


UORKEY, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
§ PILLS.—Co.ps, CougHs, SHORTNESS OF 
Breatsx.—These maladies require early and unre- 
mitting attention, for, if neglected, they often end 
in asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. The Oint- 
ment well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetra- 
ting the skin, is absorbed and carried directly to the 
lungs, whence it expels all impuritie:. All the blood 
in the body is perpetually passing through the lungs, 
and there all noxious particles tending to dis- 
ease can be quickly, thoroughly, and permanently 
neutralised, rendered harmless, or ejected from the 
system. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills perfectly 
accomplish this purification ; and throngh the blood 
thus cleansed, tie influence of these wonderful medi- 
caments reaches the remotest parts of the human 
body, and thus cures all diseased action, whether in- 
ternal or external 


| —_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 


POCTIED MEATS; also, 


[Essence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

Te RTLE SOUP, and J ELLY, and other 

GPECIALITLES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


it LITTLE STANHUPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


A TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
—FIRE and LIFE. Established 1808.—92 
Cheapside, E.C. 
Forms of Proposal and further information on 
application to RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 

____——s—s« SOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFa. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £230,009. 
MoperaTe PREMIUMS. 

Bonts ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE Years, 

£1,630, 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Sonthampton Buildings, Chincery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase ana sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with fall particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Augu3t 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1831. 

HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreeiated as a case of GRANT'S 

MORELLA CHERKY BRANDY, which can be 

ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 

supplied to Her Majesty, 423 per dozen. Spoitsman’s 

Special Quality, 503 per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
; Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the owly First, Order of 
Merit, for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination contirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on applicition te DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal [rish Distilicries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


| Gold Meda, Paris, 1878. First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 18380; Melbourne, 
bq! 1881. — ; 
FRY’S Jxxy’S CARACAS COCOA. 
| “A most dolicions and valuable 
| article.’’—Sctandard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S CUCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA EK * Strictly pure.”"—W. W. Stoddart, 











| F.1.C., F.C.9., City Analyst, Bristol 
| FIFTEES PRIZE MEDALS. 


protection FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


DATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
BIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 
ADVANTAGES 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorys. 

Are perfectly varmless 

To tue Operatives employed 

Are very DAMP-PROOF 

LIGHT ONLY.ON THE BOX 
tHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ELC 
pRotaures TO HEALTH, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS; TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LISs7, 


wines On October 26th will be published. 
MY DARLING’S RANSOM. By Richard Dowling, Author 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for NOVEMBER. | _ 3h" HighWster Mark" tho Husbands Sooret “the Mystery af Kila, 


git Asche : U E, for 
How 18 THE Law 10 BE ENFORCED IN IRELAND? By A. V. Dicey. 1881. ‘‘ My Darling’s Ransom ” will contain numerous Illustrations by Harry 
AnrTonio Rosmini. By Thomas Davidson. 


Furniss. Price 1s. 


Tue ForureE or Istam.—IV. By Wilfred 8. Blunt. x 7 “ ‘ 
Son Seer bee EAMLY Gren, Sostice By Bir Henry S. Maine, ” A NEW WORK of TRAVEL, 4 a. A THOR of “SIX MONTHS in 
Tue DELIvERER. By the Author o e City of Dreadful Night.” 7 sas tied 
SatmMon Fisueries. By F. Eden. MY J OURNEY to MEDINAH. Describing a Pilgrimage to 
Tue History AND FuTURE OF INTEREST AND Prorit, By T. E, Cliffe Leslie. Medinah performed by the Author, disguised as a Mohammedan. By Joux 
HoME AND ForEIGN AFFAIRS. F. Keane, Author of ‘Six Months in Meccah.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
‘*Mr. Keane’s book, once opened, will not be laid down by the appreciative 
ar gas ee Pe ee reader till the last line is regretfully read.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 323. Now ready, at all Libraries and ae, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map, 
price 12s. 
THE LIFE AMONG the SONS of HAN. Notes of a Six Years’ Tour 
in Various Parts of China and Formosa. By Mrs. THomas Francis Huguss. 


“One of the most interesting and successful books upon China which has eyer 
been written.”’—Court Journal. 


RICHARD. COBDEN. THE NEW NOVELS. 


By JOHN MORLEY. LADY GLENDONWYN. By James Grant, Author of 


“The Romance of War,” ‘“‘ The Cameronians,” &. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


FRAGOLETTA. By “Rita,” Author of “My Lady 


Coquette,” ‘‘ A Sinless Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 





In demy 8vo. 


LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. Edited ) MEBELY PLAYERS. By J. FitzGerald Molloy (“ Ernest. 


by bis Sister-1n-Law and his Etpest Daucurer, Third and completing 


Volume, {On Monday. | TRUST HER NOT. By Helena Gullifer. 3 vols. 
F The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By William. 
OU R RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. By WestaLt, Author of “ Larry Lohengrin,’’ &. 3 vols. 


“ The interest is well sustained to the last.”"—Daily Tel ; 
Mrs. Scotr Stevenson, Author of ‘‘Our Home in Cyprus.’”’ Demy 8vo, nee a ans ‘ ae 








with a Map, 18s. CHLOE ARGUELLE; or, Caricatures of the Humbugs. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Rebecca Rioter.’’ 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. ia i * has qualities to be found only in the highest works of fiction.” 


The GREAT TONTINE. By Captain Hawley LADY OTTOLINE. By Mrs. Lodge. 3 vols. 
Sunt, Sat, “This is the mest extraordinary book which has come under our notice for a 
long time past.”—Cowrt Journal. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The PARSON o’ DUMFORD.” In SPITE of FATE. By Katharine Clive. 3 vols. 


The VICAR’S PEOPLE : a Story of a Stain. “ There : originality of style and treatment both in the writing and in the 





By George MANVILLE FENN, 3 vols. a 
ES se A ROMANCE of REGENT STREET. By Annabel Gray, 


Author of “ Margaret Dunbar,’ &. 3 vols. [Shortly. 


CHAPMAN and HALML (Limited), 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


CHARTALINE) BLANKETS, QUILTS, AND |JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
DISINFECTING BLANKETS. STEEL PENS. 























WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP | a 
SEAEEES. Of auniie everywhere, 1s é to 53 each. | MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
| CANTEENS. 
Price Lists, with Sizes and Testimonials, of HENRY & CO., Dantzic Street, | onrrae w.. MARGION-BOUUR, BERBENOS. 
Manchester. Froewoenonegagan ee 
The Disinfecting Blanket will be found to be a sure protection from every epidemic. | PRIZE M EDAL WHISKY 
i ete ae Siar mil A, - ae igs Lea | CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. | PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
acoA OR 1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
N E A V E’S UN FANT S “°F I orion eta 
FOR | AND | COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fue OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of tho 


} 
F oO Oo D | N V A L | D S. principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 


to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 








Lancet.—" Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
British MepicaL Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” ____ MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS. THE Great REMEDY 
Pinin FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, aud 





7 ia Sei ~ -— | enred in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. __ 
A pure Solution. These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 


J For Acidity of the Stomach. | use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
D t N N E F Oo R D S For Heartburn and Headache, | any vital part. 
For Gout and Indigestion. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
M A G N E S l A Safest aperient for delicate a x. 
s Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, N O B A D SM E L L Ss IN. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 











«Sd by Chemists throughout the World. a fans CLOSETS, 
WILLS? NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES 
" AUTUMN NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. | Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS 


. | be K i . Apply to 
Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for has © enused. Price, 36s Pp’y 
Cigarettes. In 4-oz. and 2-oz. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. | the SECRETARY. 


GO LD.” Price 12s per Ib. 








W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, °?7 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


Mr. DARWIN on the FORMATION of VEGETABLE 
MOULD THROUGH the ACTION of WORMS. With Observations on 
their Habits. Woodcnts, post 8vo, 9s. 


Mr. DU CHAILLU’S the LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN. 
Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and 
Northern Finland. With Descriptions of the Inner Life of the People, their 
Manners and Customs, the Primitive Antiquities, &e. With Map and 235 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 


ALEXANDER POPE: CONTINUATION of ELWIN’S 
EDITION of POPE. Volume III. of the Poetry. Containing the Satires, 
Moral Essays, &c., with Introduction and Notes. Edited, with Notes and 
Introductions, by W. J. Courtnuorr, M.A. With Fac-similes, 8vo, 103 6d. 


IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 
Sir CHARLES LYELL’S LIFE. With Selections from 


his Journals and Correspondence, Edited by bis Sister-in-Law, Mrs. LYELL, 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 


F.M. Sir WILLIAM GOMM’S LETTERS and JOURNALS. 
The Helder Expedition—Copenhagen—The Walcheren Expedition—The 
Peninsula—Waterlov, &c., 1799-1815. Edited by F. C. Carr Gomm, H.M.’s 
Madras Civil Service. With Portraits, 8vo. 


Mr. RAE’S TRAVELS in the WHITE-SEA PENINSULA. 
A Journey to the White Sea, ndthe Kola Peninsu'a. With Map, Etchings, 
and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 


ALBERT DURER’S LIFE, with a HISTORY of HIS ART. 


By Moritz TuausinG, Keeper of the Albeitina Collections at Vienna. Por- 
trait and Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, Vol. IV., completing 
the Work. Medium 8vo. 

CONTENTS, 

W. Kay, D.D. 

The Dean of ROCHESTER. 

The Brsxor of Derry and RapHoe. 

Canon Cook and J. R. Lumsy, D.D. 

The ARcHDEACON of DuBLIn. 


HEBREWS ues 
EPISTLE of St. JAMES 
EPISTLES of St. JOHN 
St. PETER and St. JUDE 
REVELATION of St. JOHN 


Mr. EDWARD BARRY’S LECTURES on ARCHITEC- 
TURE, delivered before the Royal Academy. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by Canon Barry, D.D. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


A BOOK of FAMILY PRAYERS, selected from the Liturgy 


of the Church of England. By C. E, P, Feap. €vo. 


Professor WACE on tbe GOSPEL and its WITNESSES. 
The Principal Facts in the Life of Our Lord, and the Authority of the Evan- 
gelical Narratives. Crown 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 


First Period.—From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the Acce-sion 
of Henry VIII. By G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, Post 8vo, 


The STUDENT’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Part 
II., The Middle Ages and the Reformation, By Puitip Smitru, B.A, With 
Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


Miss BIRD’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Fourth 


and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


Miss FRERE’S OLD DECCAN DAYS: HINDOO FAIRY 
LEGENDS CURRENT in SOUTHERN INDIA. Collected from Oral Tradi- 
tion. The Introduction and Notes by Sir Bantie Frere, Bart. Third 
Edition, With Illustrations by C. F. Frere, post vo. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S LIFE. Including Inedited Docu- 


ments from the Buonarroti Archives. By ©. HeatH WiLson. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. With an Index and Engravings, &vo. 


Sir LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK’S VOYAGE of the ‘FOX’ 
in SEARCH of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. Fifth Ecition. With a Supplemen- 
tary Chapter on the Recent Searching Expeditions of Captain Hall and Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka, U.S.A. With Maps and 30 Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


TITIAN’S LIFE and TIMES. With Some Account of 


his Family. By J. A. CrowrandG B. Cayvaiwasriis. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. With Portrait and IMlustrations, 2 vols, ®ve. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


T. PYM’S NEW BOOK. 
CHILDREN BUSY, 
CHILDREN GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, 
CHILDREN SAD. 


An Illustrated Book of Child-Life. Beautifully printed in the best style of 
Chromo-Lithograpby, bound in an illustrated cover, paper boards, cloth 
back, price 33 6d. Few better books of Illustration, so quaint and yet so 
natural, have ever been published, and it can hardly fail to be a popular book 








Cheap Edition. 
BISHOP SELWYN’S LIFE. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, 


M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, cloth boards, with Portrait, &., price 123, 
Uniform in size with ‘‘ The Changed Cross.’* 
0: 


BY the SEA of GALILEE. A Poem by M.S. Mac Ritchie. 
With Tinted Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 


OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS for the LITTLE ONES to 
COLOUR. By T. Pym. Small 4to, 1s. 
This Picture-book is printed on tinted paper expressly made for the purpose, 
and the outlines are in sepia. 


GREAT BRITAIN for LITTLE BRITONS. By Eleanor 
a With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, cloth, bevelled boards,. 
3s 6d. 

“A very pleasant device for making geography agreeable.”’—Guardian. 

“Great pains have been taken with this book, and it contains abundance of 
information.’’—Spectator. 

“A capital story-book, and withal eminently instructive. Its tales are tales of 
the sea and land, of brave men and noble boys, of fox-hunting and whale-catching, 
of girl printers, and of the dinn+r feasts our Princesses used to cook and serve 
when they were happy little girls at Osborne House.””—National Church. 

With 


TRUE UNDER TRIAL. By Frances Palmer. 
Tinted Illustrations from Drawings by G. L. Seymour and W. A. Cransron, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 

“One of the best boys’ books we have seen for a longtime. Written with a 
rare combination of relizious spirit, with a perfect abstention from cant ; and so 
well put together that we believe no reader who once took up the book would put 
it down without finisbiug it.’’-—Standard, 

“A well-written story.’’—Times, 


DOGGED JACK. By Frances Palmer. With Full-page: 


Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 6d. 


The BREAKING of the BREAD: an Explanation of the 
Holy Communion, with Notes on the Communion Service. By the Rev. E. 
L. Cutts, B.A., D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Haverstock Hill. 18mo, extra 
cloth boards, red edges, 2s, 


The LIFE and LABOURS of WILLIAM TYRRELL, D.D., 
First Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales. By the Rev. R. G. Booptr, 
M.A., Vicar of Cloford, Frome. With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 

‘* It is impossible not to recognise in him a thoroughly devoted, single-hearted 
worker on the side of righteousness,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. Evan Danik., M.A., Principal of the National Suciety’s Train- 
ing College, Battersea ; Hun. Canon of Rochester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
63. [Seventh Edition. 

“This very excellent manual will be of the utmost va'ue to those engayed in the 
instruction of adult classes, whether in Sunday-school, training-college, or clerical 
seminary. This book is one of the most complete and satisfactory that we have.’’’ 

—Guardian. 


LECTURES on PREACHING. By the Rev. Phillips 


Brooks, Kector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth buards, 


Square l6mo, cloth, 


3s 6d. 
“ Nothing more really helpful has ever appeared.”.—New York Churchman. 


The WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. A Tale of 
Cornwall in the Last Century. By James F. Coss. Llustrated by Davidson 
Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. [Seventh Edition. 

“A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle 
and simple.”’—Guardian. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH CHURCH, Ancient and 
Modern. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 

** Besides containing much information, ecclesiastical and historical, is also of 
considerable practical utility. The writer is impartial and trastworthy.”— 
Spectator. 

Me Well conceived, well planned, well executed.’’—School Guardian. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


SUNDAY. SUNDAY. 
Weekly, 3d. Monthly, 3d. 
FULL of ORIGINAL FULL of ORIGINAL. 


;OVER 200 ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS and 
OUTLINE EN. 
GRAVINGS. 


1881 
VOLUME, 








PICTURES, Beautifully ; Elegant PICTURES, 
coloured, gilt, cloth 
and DELIGHTFUL paper boards with | and DELIGHTFUL 
TALES and SCRAPS| boards, | giltedges, | ares and SCRAPS 
for the YOUNGSTER. 3/. 5/. | for the YOUNGSTER. 
NOW READY. 


** Most successfal—irresistible to the juveniles.”"—Liverpool Mail. 

**Well calculated to keep busy, interested, and amused any restless little 
person who otherwise might fiud Sunday a long day.””—Churchman, New York. 

““We know of no better magazine of its kind, and we can imagine no handsomer 
gift at Christmas-time to bestow on a child.’”’—Church Times. 

“Great taste is shown in the arrangement of the neutral colours on the cover of 
the volumes which have now happily taken the place of those violent contrasts 
hitherto employed to dazzle the eyes of children at the expense of ruining their 
taste. The book inside proves itself worthy of this excellent introduction. Asa 
Christmas present it will be greatly appreciated by the little ones.”—Public 
Opinion. 

London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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“A wonderful shillingsworth.”—W orp. 


ART AND LETTERS: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FINE 
ART AND FICTION. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED BY J. COMYNS CARR. 


Contents of November Number, Now Ready. 
SUNRISE ON THE DUTCH COAST—FRONTISPIECE. 
Engraved by F. MEAULLE, after the Painting by HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAY. 
MARIANO BERNARDO FORTUNY. 
With Engravings from “‘ The Bookworms,” “ Moor of Tangier,’’ Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ and Portrait of 
M. D’Epinay. 
2. SNOW IN SPRING. 
By G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. Engraved by C. SWAIN. 
8. LACE-MAKING AT BURANO. (Conclusion. ) 
With Seven Illustrations. 
. FREDERICK WALKER. (Conclusion.) 
With Engravings from ‘*The Gipsies,” “The Unknown Land,"’ and 
Anthony Walker.” 
THE PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE. 
With Two Illustrations. . 


STORY.—WHOM THE GODS LOVE. 
7. ART NOTES, &e. 


The Temptation of St. 





PRESS NOTICES OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


** Vies with the leading Art publications of London aud Paris.”’—Daily Telearapi, 

**Snmptuously printed on fine paper, in large folio form, and accompanied by ilhistrations of artistic 
value, the new periodical scems likely to win a permanent place in public favour.”’—Daily News. 

** The typography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired.’”’-—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A wonderful shillingswor:h.’’—World. 

“ Well-written, beantifu'ly printed, and illustrated with engravings of such merit that they are worthy 
of being framed.”’—Morning Post. 

“A distinct advance in the Art literature of England.’’—Allen’s Indian Mail. 

**We wish the new magazine all success, aud gladly welcome this praiseworthy effort to bring the highest 
forms of Art within the reach of all classes.’’—Saturday Review. 

*** Art and Letters’ is admirably got up, and should have a successful career before it.”’—Court Circular. 
° A very creditable production in every respect, well calculated to create a favourable impression,” — 
3L0U8, 

** Art and Letters’ should speedily win its way to popular favour.’’—North British Daily Mail. 

**Clear and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and papers of various kinds, 
all of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, and readable. The story, ‘ An Ill-considered Blow,’ 
is of phenomenal excellence.’’—Atheneum. 





REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


NOTICE. 

On TUESDAY NEXT will be published VOLUME 
I. of the NEW EDITION of DR. OGILVIE'S 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, Edited by 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. Cloth, 25s ; 
or in half-morocco, 31s 6d. The 
Three Volumes will be issued at intervals of 
Four Months. 


remaining 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


‘Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Profits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 











Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY —“ With most satisfactory results to their clients."——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations."——CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite."——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.’——WORCESTER HERALD.—“* No danger of the invostor getting out of his depth.”"—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—*“ Intending investors will do well so give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 


WHO 


ER FROM COLDS 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Botte, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at onca arrest thom ; and even in Cases where & Cold haa 
been neglected and become severe, will give immodiate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, £.C. 





TT! NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for NOVEMBER, 1881, price 2s 6a 7 
DEsPaIR: A DRAMATIC Mono . 
FR cen Poet-Laureate. oaun. By Alfred 
HE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 0 
g WRowsell, CB. C.ILG. rae Bet. 
tR WALTER RALEIGH IN IRELAN ir 
. Pope Hennessy. ee a 
HEEP-HUNTING IN THE MountTarns. igl 
Ey noe og the =e of Duoraven. rie Right 
HE Last Great DREAM OF THE as 
Rev. Baldwin Brown. reel By the 
pene, Coryricur. By. W. Fra:er Rae 
HE FuTURE CATHEDRAL OF LIVERPOOL. he Rey 
Py Venables. ie ee, 
HE ORDER OF CoRPORATE REUNIONS. 
aa F. G. Lee. adenine 
New Love Port. By the Right Hon. 
bool y the Right Hon. the Earl of 
KEGAN PavL, TRENCH, and Co., London. 


In the DECEMBER NUMBER of this Magazine will be 
commenced a New Novel, entitled ‘‘ FORTUNE'S 
FOOL,” by Jurian Hawrnornr, Author of 
“Garth,” “ The Laughing Mill; and other Stories,’’ 


&e. 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
I No. 265, for NOVEMBER, price 1s. ; 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
Tue Portrait or a Lapy. By Henry James, Jun 
Chaps. 53-55. (Conclusion.) % eae 
Pura-Bat. By W. Clifford Palgrave. 
FaLconry In Miniature. By E. B. Michell. 
A Hist rican Society. By Professor J, R. Seeley, 
YEORGE Borrow. By A. Egmont Hake. 
CarRLYLE’sS EpinpurGu Lire. By Professor David 
Masson.—Part I. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
Tes CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
NasEBY AND YORKTOWN. By Goldw.n Smith. 
THE BUSINESS CAPACITY OF THE CLERGY AND [AITY. 
By the Rey. R. F, Littlecale, DC.L. 
City LirE 1n THE UNITED Srarzs. 
Resident American. 
THE Braumo Somas versus ‘THe New Dispen- 
saTIon.’’ By Sophia Dobson Collet. 
Rarttway REvoLvuTiIons. By Frederick 8. Williams. 
THE IRISH QUESTION. By a Continental Observer. 


ae 


See et 


By a Non- 


COMMON-PLACE FALLACIES CONCERNING Money. By 
Emile de Laveleye. 
On LANGUAGE AS THE VEHICLE OF THOUGHT. By 


H. W. Challis. 
Two Drecapes or Inpustry. By M. G. Mulhall. 
CANADA AND Mr. GoLpwin SmitH. By Sir Francis 
Hincks. 
SrraHAn and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 263. 
t he CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Illustration.) Chaps. 45. The Sitting.—45, The 
Sitting (Continued).—47. Table-Talk.—48. Mr, 
Heyton Shows his Hand. 

THE Jews’ CemeTERY. (Lido of Venice). 

PENTHESILFA. By Sidney Colvin. 

Some Enaiisu PLace Names. 

A RAVEN AMIDST SavaGEs. By Mario Prate:i. 

Mrs. BARBAULD. 

Country Lire In Itaty. PartI., Village Grandees. 
—The Smaller Gentry.—Village Functionaries. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 
32. Two Presents.—33. Murder.—31. ‘* The Night- 
mare Life in Death.”’ 

London: Smitu, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MAGAZINE, 


No. 623. New Series, No. 





NRASER’S 
NOVEMBER, 1881. 
CXLIII., price 2s 61. 
ContENTS. 

In Trust: THE Story or A LADY AND HER LOVER. 
Chap. 28. Heathcote’s Caresr.—z9. Uuarley Inter- 
feres.—30. The Rector Satisfied 

LEOPARDI AND HIS FATHER: A STUDY. 
Linda Villari. 

PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING IN THE F1IGHTEENTIC 
Century. II, GEORGE WALKER. By . 
Laughton. 

ENGLAND UNDER PROTECTIONISM AND UNDER [REE- 
TravE. By A. J. Wilson. 

At Ancuor. By the Author of ‘ Consolations.”” 

GERMAN StupEnT Lire. By A. H. Baynes. 

Or THE Opposition. By A. K. H. B. 

Tue PuysicaL REVOLUTION OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By F. R. Conder. 

THE REV. JEREMIAH’S TuoRN. By H. K. Wilzon. 

Tue REcEss. 

London: Lon@mans and Co. 


By Madame 


~ Now ready, at all ee s', price One Shiliing, 
T 


EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, L331. 
. KitH AND Kin. By Miss Jessie Fothergill. 
tinued.) 
. EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY. 
. THE STorY OF Marig DuMONT, A FARMER'S 
DavuGeTsr. By Lady Pollock. (Continued.) 
THE GREAT EN DESHABILLE. 
THE Story OF A RaiLway JOURNEY. 
Lindsay (of Balcarres). (Conclusioo,) 
A Few Worpbs Aspovur Cats. 
A JOURNEY,TO STARSTUN. 
Tue FRreRES. By Mrs. Alexander. (Continued) 
*,* Cases for binding the volumes of * Temp'a Bar . 
can be obtained of all Booksollers, price Oae Sailling 
each. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and Soy, New Burlington Street. 
At all Looksellecs’, price 5s. 
DOROTHY’S TROTH, and Other 

Pooms. By E. Ripaway. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Buriiugton &1reet. 


(Coa- 


~ 


By Lady 


PAM AR wre 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS, 


Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 


Anthor of ‘‘ Queenie,” &e. 3 vols. 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 


a Savage. By VIOLET FANE. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K. Spenper, Author of ‘*Godwyn’s Ordeal,”’ 
Little Fifine By Mrs. 

MacqvorD, Autuor of * Patty,” &e. 

HURST and BL ACKE ITT, Publishers. 


in roply to Dr. Allon n’s 
~~ ‘,” price ls ¢d, 






Sec al Edi ion, wit Ap pen a 
Critique in his **Guurch of th 
R. MARTINEAU’ “LOSS and 
GAIN in RECENT THE moar An Address 
to Former Students in Manchester New Colleze, 
London, delivered in Little Portland Strect Chape il, 
London, on Thursday, June 23rd, 1881, by James 
Martineau, Principal of the College. 
The REPLY may be had separately for 6d. 
Witirams and Noreaatrs, 4 Henrietta Str et, 
Covent Garden, Loudon ; and Edinburgh. 
7 EWALD’S “PROPHETS,” COMPLETE. 
Just published, 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 52s 6d. 
‘WALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY 
1) onthe PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smirn. 
EWALD’S “ PSALMS,” COMPLETE. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
VALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
‘, PSALMS. (Poetical Books of the Old Testament, 
Part I.) Translated by the Rev. E. Jounson, M.A. 
Witiiams and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Coveut Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


T 
Att 
cerning 


Just publishe d, price » 5s. 
HE ETHICS of LOVE (addressed 
especially to Parents and Educators), being an 
ipt to Show how Prevalent Impressions con- 
Loveand Mariage Foster the kvilsfor which 
they ought to be the Remedies. With Illustrative 
Quotations arranged in a Novel Manner, and a 
Preface by a leading Physician. Mr. J. Ruskin has 
written to the Author to this effect :--** It seems to 
me all right, and quite able to stand on its own 
ground......I¢ will be well received, I doubt not...... 
Trust to your own earnestness, and to the absolute 
use of the truths you speak.”’ 
Valsall: W. Henry Rosrnson, 
Works. London: Stmpxrn, MARSHALL, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


AC NGLO-AME RICAN ME THOD; or 
le a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 
Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 
Correctty the FRENCH LANGUAGE, By J. 
Fa.uon, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London: DULAU and Co., 37 Soho square, 
D tise on the only Sneces-ful Method cf Curing 
Ly is Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
U.s., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 








Steam Printing 
and Co., 


; E leve nth E dition, post fre 20, C ‘i Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 





ic ke m, Ww. 
Bart ion: ©. Mircuriyi and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fieet Street. 


HE BUILDER (price 4d; by “post, 

43d) contains Views of Doorway at Wetzler; 
Door way, Jedburgh; Schloss Briitil, on the Rhine ; 
hester und Liverpool Bank ; and Organ, St. 
M artin’ #, Brighton—Egypt of the Past —Diamonds 
and Precious Stones—Kilus—Institute of Architects 
~—Swinsea—Interference with Electric Light—Archi- 


en tural ee mp, &e.—46 Catherine Street, and all 

ew € 

T HE ~ QUARTE RLY REVIEW, 
No. 304, is pub lished THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 
2. Tur REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
2. = Past aND FuruxE OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
ARTY. 

3. DAN Srantey’s Last Work. 

4. ‘ine De gg Or ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

5 Po PE *s Works. hy Elwin and Coarthope. 

é. Luxury, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

7. JkBD’S Artic OXATORS. 

8. Parr-lrpape anp Britisn Lapour, 
Joun Merray, Albemarle Street. 


BLAckWwoop's MAGAZINE, 
NOVEMBER, 1881. No. DCCXCIII. 


T 











for 

on Price 

CONTENTS, 

Tus Freep Prriop.—Part IT. 

Tuc Laxp or Kuemi.—Conclusion.—Exeayations at 
}-cmbueb. 

Davin Scorr, R.S.A, 

Tux Latin Lesson, 

Tue Pyrenres, 

Tur Ernics or GLADSTONIANISM. 

Alive, AND ¥:T Drap: 
Or A FRENCH Convicr. 

By W. W. 8. 

© Stump Mrxistry—Its Srconp Srssron. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 


» Vre 


Ve 


Tis, 





wituiaM BLACKWOOD and-Sons, Edinburgh ont | 
lon 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


Many Thousand Velen: of the Best Books of the Season are in Circulation 
at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and an 
i supply is provided of all forthcoming Works of General 


Interest they «a pe ar. 


as 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


ONE 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 
Mudie’s Library Books at the 
Residence of Subscribers in every part of London and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satis- 


Messengers call to deliver 


faction for. many years. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices are now ready, and will 
be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


«- 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


The OCTOBER LIST of SURPLUS BOOKS is NOW 
READY, and will be FORWARDED POST FREE 
APPLICATION. 





OR 


A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public 
Libraries or for Private Collectors, and comprising Some of the 
most Important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign 
Literature, and Music, ave now offered for Sale, at greatly Reduced 


Prices. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
ee ee NEW BOND STREET. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
Fcr the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


On November 15th, 4to, price Two Guineas. 


A BIRMTHODAY BOO K. 


DESIGNED BY 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


The Work is Printed in Colours on Hand-made Paper, and is Illustrated by Fifteen Full-page Water-Colour Drawings, reproduced in the 
Highest Style of Chromo-lithography. 














In Ten Volumes, royal 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, and Illustrated by Mr. WILLIAM SMALL. 
The FIRST VOLUME will also contain HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT of HENRY FIELDING. 


The Edition will be Limited to ONE THOUSAND COPIES for Sale in Europe, and TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY COPIES for Sale in the United States of 
America. The Work can be obtained orly by Subscription THROUGH BOOKSELLERS, who will furnish information respecting Terms, &c. 


The Issue will be commenced on January 2nd, 1882, with the publication of the First Volume of “TOM JONES,” and a Volnme will be published jon the 
rst of each consecutive Month. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
On November Ist, Part I., price 6d, of the 


LIFE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


BY STR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. | 
*,* The Issue will be Completed in Five Monthly Parts. 


MAN and BEAST: being Sketches of: Human Life and Natural History. By the late Frank 


BUCKLAND. {In the press. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline 


Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym. With a Portrait, etched by Husert HerKkomer, 
A.R.A. Royal 8vo, 21s. {In the press. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the Gentleman Private. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


[In the press. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and 








Reflective. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [On November 1st. 
TANTLER’S SISTER, and Other UNTRUTHFUL STORIES. Being a Collection of Pieces 
Written for Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of “T. Leaves.” Crown 8vo, 33 6d. [{ Ready. 
NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Just published. 
JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. By Mrs. Joun Hopper Nerpris. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
: [This day. 
In the SPRINGTIME. By I. Hexperson-Browne. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Shortly. 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


[In November. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of “Phyliis,” “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. {In December. 
SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarau Trt ier, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of 

Women,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. [In the press. 
POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. 3 vols. post 8vo. [In the press. 





In the press, with 350 Illustrations, VOLUME [. of 


HUMAN MORPHOLOGY: a Treatise on Practical and Applicd Anatomy. By Henry 


Avpert Reeves, F.R.C.S8.E., lute Lecturer on Anatomy at the London School of Medicine for Women, and formerly Demonstrator 
of Anatomy at the London and Middlesex Hospitals, Assistant-Surgeon and Teacher of Practical Surgery at the London Hospital, &c. 


Contents :—1. Historical Sketch. 2. Introductory Observations. 3. Anatomical Technics. 4. Dissection of the Arm. 5. Dissection of 
the Leg. 6. Dissection of the Perineum. Glossarial Index. — 
In the press, with 281 Illustrations, VOLUME I. of 
A MANUAL of PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. By Corsi. and Ranvirr. Second 
Edition, re-edited and enlarged. Translated with the Approval of the Authors. 
Contents :—General Pathological Histology. Lessons of the Tissues. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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